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— To Correfpondents.— 


The Glazer, No. Il. is come to hand, but unavoidably poftponed til! 


our next. 


The Chara&er of Dr. Henry Stuber came too late for infertion this month ; 
it fhall have a place in the magazine for November. 


The communication from Robert Y. is either bad poetry, or inaccurately 
copied from the original. 


Union « rifes fo far "bove fea or land,” as tc get quite beyond our com- 
prehenfion. | 


The Narrative of the Sufferings of Dr. William Stabl, intended to have 


been continued this month, is referved for our next. 
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For the New-Yorx Macazine. 
Description of the Sear of the Honourable Fudge Strona. 
(WMuftrated with a beautiful Engraving. 


HE Seat of the Hon. Judge Srronc, which the annexed Plate is 
defigned to reprefent, 1s fituated in the townfhip of Brookhaven, in 
the county of Suffolk, about fixty miles from New-York, and is called 
§:. George’s Manor. It is a peninfula within the harbour of Setauket, 
joined az the fouth-weftermoft end by a very narrow ifthmus to Long-Ifland, 
with the harbour and bay between it and thetown. The beach and ftraight 
which feparate it from the Sound, on the north, are both very narrow, and 
do not intercept the view of the Sound. It affords a very beautiful and 
picturefque profpeét to travellers pafling through Setauket, and to voyagers 
failing up and down the Sound—=To vifitors, it prefents a beautiful land- 
fcape of the town, and the adjacent hills and woods.—-Tho’ its appearance 
has been greatly injured by the neglect of the former proprietor, and the 
influence of the late war, yet the prefent poffeffor is making {uch improve- 
ments as conduce to the real conveniencies of life. 
The foil is yery fertile, and natural to molt kinds of grain or grafs——In 
hort, it is a farm calculated to employ the induftrious hufbandman, or 
hhitable for the man of independence and cale, 
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‘ For the New-Yorx Macazine. 
. The DRONE. No. VIII. 








O thofe who have taken the 

trouble to perufe the former 
numbers of this work, they, doabt- 
lefs, appear to have been written by 
different hands: this is in reality the 
cilemthe Drexe is the produétion of 
feveral perfons, originally affociated 
With the intention of improving, by 
focial and rational converfation, part 
of that time which might otherwife 
have been watted in infipid amufe- 
Ments, or confufed by the effufions 


of uproarious mirth. Our number is 
fmall; but from a long intimacy, 
confirmed by the motives which ori- 
ginally brought us together, and en- 
couraged by the pleafure we have 
found in our union, we have been 
enabled to {pend much of our time 
with fatisfa¢tion in each other’s com- 
any. 

Tho! we have been for fome time 

thus happily conneéted, it is but lately 


we have been induced to wor 
this 
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this public manner; but to explain 
the occafion of our firft appearance in 
print, it will be neceflary to give a 
tketeh of the charafter of one of our 
membets, who holds a diflinguifhed 
rank amongft us, and to whom we 
are indebted for a great fhare of our 
focial entertainment. 

It is {carcely poflible, by mere de- 
{cription, to convey a juft idea of the 
character of any petfon, and that of 
Mr. Martlet being mixed with fome 
peculiarities, renders the tafk in this 
cafe ftill more difficult; a general 
fketch, therefore, of his moft promi- 
nent features is all chat can now be 
exhibited, and the likenefs may here- 
after be completed by fome of thofe 
occafional anecdotical traits, which 
difcover more of the real man in a 
few fimple ftrokes, than the moft la- 
boured efforts of defcription. 

Mr. Martlet, in his youth, received 
what is here called a liberal educa- 
tion, that is, fo much of the ancient 
languages as to be able to underftand 
their authors in the original, without, 
however, preferring them to a good 
Englith tranflation; a competent 
knowledge of mathematics and phi- 
jofophy, and a general acquaintance 
with books. With thefe acquifitions, 
anda heart warmed by a romantic 
anticipation of the pleafures of focie- 
ty, he entered into life: bur, having 
been in the courfe of his education 
rather fecluded from the world, he 
contracted a timid backwardnefs, 
which, tho’ extremely unfavourable 
to his intereft, he has never been able 
to fhake off. This mauwai/e bonte, 
together with a little academic pride, 
which he entertained rather as a 
member of the republic of letters 

than as an individual, has been the 
caule of a number of difappointments 
and vexations in his connection with 
the world, which have had an unkind 
¢ffeét upon a difpofition naturally be. 
nevolent and turned to fociety. He 
has found himfelf circumvented in 
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bofinefs by the ilticerate, eclipfed in 
company by the buffoon, and frof. 
trated in his hopes of female favour 
by the more brilliant qualifications of 
the coxcomb. With the true fpirit 
of a book. taught philofopher, * wr 

of laying the blame upon bis own in- 

experience, and accommodating him. 

felf to the practice of the world, he 

declared war againft the depravity of 

the times, withdrew from fociety as 

far as his intereft would permit, and 

particularly renodnced al] conneétion 

with the fairs devoting himfelf to 

folitude and /el/f; this was the firk 

ofcillation of the pendulum—it car- 

ried him as far beyond the mark as he 

was before fhort of it: time and ex. 

perience have, however, brought him 

to fome degree of moderation ; and 

his character is now probably fixed 

for life. 

Tho’ far from being advanced in 
years, he is what the ladtes are pleafed 
to term an old bachelor ; and with his 
prefent difpofition he will not be {oon 
induced to change his fituation ; for 
he avoids all female fociety as mach 
as poflible: yet, when he is in com- 
pany with any of the fex, he appears 
more agreeuble than formerly, being 
no longer incommoded by that ear- 
neft defire to pleafe, which is too apt 
to offend. His prefent habit of care- 
lefs attention, derived from his indif- 
ference to the opinions of others with 
refpeét io his conduét, tempered with 
his innate good natare, places him in 
a@ more advantageous point of light: 
bat he is little inclined to profit by 
his prefent advantages: the recollec- 
tion of his former stifadventures re0- 
ders him uneafy in fuch fituations, 
and prompts him always to leize the 
firft fair opportunity to extricaie 
himielf. 

His opinion of mankind is formed 
upon the true mifanthropic pian 
While he confiders the world as coB- 
tinually gnided by felf-invereft of 


caprice, and affeéts to ridicule yi 
ide 
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idea of friendship, fenfibility, and the 
gentle pajfiens, as lott nonfenfe, the 
offspring of credulity and affectation ; 
while :he looks @pon himfelf as a re- 
formed foc/, and upon all other men 
as incorrigible dAnawes, he has been 
infenfibly induced to enter into en- 
gagements of the molt cordial friend - 
thip with a few who have had judge- 
ment enough to difcern the good qua- 
livies of his heart thro’ the fombre 
cloud of his external manner, and 
would probably be drawn into fome 
more tender connection with the 
other fex, were he not fo firmly pre- 
judiced againft every word that con- 
veys afeminine idea; fuch as /adtes, 
love, courtfoip, Sc. which he never 
hears without manifeft figns of un- 
eafinels; but his friends imagine that 
if he coald only conquer his averfion 
to thefe obnoxious words, he would 
be irrefiltibly led, by his nataral dif- 
polition, not only to owe, but even 
Lo matrimony. 

As he has declared independence 
with refpeét tn the world in general, 
he takes the liberty of forming his 
connections with individuals upon his 
own terms. I have often heard him 
fay, that he courted not the friendfhip 
of any, and that thofe who could not 
epprove of a few peculiarities in his 
behaviour, in which he was accuf- 
tomed to pleafe himfelf, and injured 
no one, were equally at liberty to 
refign his acquaintance as they had 
been toaflame it. Thefe peculiari- 
ties, however, are neither numerous 
nor offenfive ; they are the fermenta- 
tions of a difpoticion naturally good, 
but foured by difappointment,—— 
flrengthened by, the confeioufnels of 
having deferved better treatment, and 
fixed by reficétion. 

His little regard to the opinions of 
Others has produced a degree of pofi- 
tivenefs in his own, which are at 
times rather paradoxical ; but he is 
patient of contradictions and objec- 
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tions, tho’ not very eafily convinced, 
In the midft of converfation, he hase 
habit of {ometimes indulging his owa 
thoughts in filent meditation, during 
which periods it is impoflible to ex- 
traét a cireét anfwer from him, or 
even a word to the purpofe; tho’ 
when the interval is over, he appears 
to have perfectly attended to what 
was pafliing, and at the fame time to 
have combined it with fome of his 
own thoughts in his own manner, by 
which he makes ample amends for 
his filence. 

Io the world, he is looked upon ae 
a {elf-conceited gloomy cynic: this 
chara¢ter pleafes him, as he does not 
with to hold a better place in the efti- 
mation of thofe whofe difapprobation 
he profeffes to confider as an honour: 
yet, among his friends, he is enter- 
taining, communicative, and defirous 
to pleafe—Our litle fociety is never 
fo happy as when he is prefent, and 
notwithftanding his profefiionsof apa- 
thy, he feems to be drawn into our 
meetings by a more generous motive 
than that felf-interef, which he af- 
ferts to be the principle of every ac- 
tion. 

Thefe are the principal traits in 
the charaéter of Mr. Martlet; a cha- 
rater which, having been accuhlomed 
to contemplate with pleafure, I have 
been detained to defcribe at fome 
length. 

The reft of us have nothing pecu- 
liar to diftinguitfh us from others, ex- 
cept that we are more particularly 
afimilated by our conneétion, and 
partial to our own method of {pend - 
ing the time we enjoy asa relaxation 
from our ofual purfuits. 

At one of our meetings, the dif- 
courfe turning upon the prefent fa- 
fhionable amufements,* and the ufe 
which ought to be made of fach plea- 
fares in general,"Mr. Martlet feemed 
particularly pleafed ; and having af- 


fifted in fupporting the converfation 
with 


* See Drone—No. I. 
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this public manner; but to explain 
the occafion of our firlt appearance in 
print, it will be neceflary to give a 
fketeh of the charaéter of one of our 
membets, who holds a diflinguifhed 
rank amongft us, and to whom we 
are indebted for a great fhare of our 
focial entertainment. 

It is fearcely poflible, by mere de- 
{cription, to convey a juit idea of the 
character of any petfon, and that of 
Mr. Martlet being mixed with fome 
peculiarities, renders the tafk in this 
cafe ftill more difficult: a general 
fketch, therefore, of his moft promi- 
nent features is all that can now be 
exhibited, and the likenefs may here- 
after be completed by fome of thofe 
occafional anecdotical traits, which 
difcover more of the real man in a 
few fimple ftrokes, than the moft la- 
boured efforts of defcription. 

Mr. Martlet, in his youth, received 
what is here called a liberal educa- 
tion, that is, fo much of the ancient 
languages as to be able to underftand 
their authors in the original, without, 
however, preferring them to a good 
Englith tranflation; a competent 
knowledge of mathematics and phi- 
jefophy, and a general acquaintance 
with books. With thefe acquifitions, 
anda heart warmed by a romantic 
anticipation of the pleafures of focie- 
ty, he entered into life: but, having 
been in the courfe of his education 
rather fecluded from the world, he 

contracted a timid backwardnefs, 
which, tho’ extremely unfavourable 
to his intereft, he has never been able 
to fhake off. This mauwaife bonte, 
together with a little academic pride, 
which he entertained rather as a 
member of the republic of letters 
than as an individual, has been the 
caule of a number of difappointments 
and vexations in his connection with 
the world, which have had an unkind 
effect upon a difpofition naturally be- 
nevolent and turned to fociety. He 
has found himfelf circumvented in 
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bufinefs by the illiterate, eclipfed in 
company by the buffoon, and fruf. 
trated in his hopes of female favour 
by the more brilliant qualifications of 
the coxcomb, With the true fpirit 
of a book. taught philofopher, infeed 
of laying the blame upon his own in- 
experience, and accommodating him. 
felf to the practice of the world, he 
declared war againft the depravity of 
the times, withdrew from fociety as 
far as his intereft would permit, and 
particularly renodnced a}! connection 
with the fairs devoting himfelf to 
folitude and /elf: this was the firk 
ofcillation of the pendulum—it car- 
ried him as far beyond the mark as he 
was before fhort of it: time and ex. 
perience have, however, brought him 
to fome degree of moderation; and 
his character is now probably fixed 
for life. 

Tho’ far from being advenced in 
years, he is what the Jadies are pleafed 
to term an old bachelor; and with his 
prefent difpofition he will not be foon 
induced to change his fituation ; for 
he avoids all fernale fociety as mach 
as poflible : yet, when he is in com- 
pany with any of the fex, he appears 
more agreeable than formerly, being 
no longer incommoded by that ear- 
neft defire to pleafe, which is too apt 
to offend. His prefent habit of care- 
lefs attention, derived from his indif- 
ference to the opinions of others with 
refpeét to his conduét, tempered with 
his innate good nature, places him in 
@ more advantagéous point of light: 
bat he is little inclined to profit by 
his prefent advantages: the recollec- 
tion of his former mufadventures ren- 
ders him uneafy in fuch fituations, 
and prompts him always to leize the 
firt fair opportunity to exirkate 
himielf. 

His opinion of mankind is formed 
upon the true mifenthropic plan :— 
While he confiders the world as con- 
tinually guided by felf-intereft or 


caprice, and affeéts to ridicule ys 
idea 
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ides of friendthip, fenfibility, and the 
gentle paffiens, as lott nonfenfe, the 
offspring of credulity and affectation ; 
while he looks @pon himfelf as a re- 
formed foo/, and upon all other men 
as incorrigible knaves, he has been 
infenfibly induced to enter into en- 
gagements of the molt cordial triend - 
fhip with a few who have had judge- 
meot enough to. difcern the good qua- 
lities of his heart thro’ the fombre 
cloud of his external manner, and 
would probably be drawn into fome 
more tender connection with the 
other fex, were he not fo firmly pre- 
judiced againft every word that con- 
veys afeminine idea; fuch as Jags 


lowe, courtfoip, Sc. which he 


hears without manifeft figns ~ 


eafineis; but his friends imagine tut 
if he could only conquer his averfion 
to thefe obnoxious words, he would 
be irrefiltibly led, by bis nataral dif- 
pofition, not only to /owe, but even 
to matrimony. 

As he has declared independence 
with refpeét to the world in general, 
he takes the liberty of forming his 
connections with individuals upon his 
own terms. I have often heard him 
fay, that he courted mot the friendfhip 
of any, and that thofe who could not 
approve of a few peculiarities in his 
behaviour, in which he was accul- 
tomed to pleafe himfelf, and injured 
no one, were equally at liberty to 
refign his acquaintance as they had 
been toaflume it. Thefe peculiari- 
ties, however, are neither numerous 
nor offenfive; they are the fermenta- 
tions of a difpotition naturally good, 
but foured by difappointment,— 
flrengthened by. the confeioufnels of 
having deferved better treatment, and 
fixed by reflection. : 

His little regard to the opinions of 
others has produced a degree of pofi- 
tivenefs in his own, which are at 
times rather paradoxical; but he is 
patient of contradiétions and objec- 
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tions, tho’ not very cafily convinced. 
In the midft of converfation, he hasa 
habit of (ometimes indulging his owa 
thoughts in filent meditation, during 
which periods it is impoflible to ex- 
traét a cireét anfwer from him, or 
even a word to the purpofe; tho’ 
when the interval is over, he appears 
to have perfeétly attended to what 
was pafling, and at the fame time to 
have combined it with fome of his 
own thoughts in his own manner, by 
which he makes ample amends for 
his filence. 

Io the world, he is looked upon as 
a feli-conceited gloomy cynic: this 
character pleafes him, as he does not 


“with to hold a better place in the efti- 


sation of thofe whofe difapprebation 
he profeffes to confider as an honour: 
yet, among his friends, he is enter- 
taming, communicative,and defirous 
to pleafe—Our little fociety is never 
fo happy as when he is prefent, and 
notwithftanding his profeflions of apa- 
thy, he feems to be drawn into our 
meetings by a more generous motive 
than that /elf-interef, which he af- 
ferts to be the principle of every ac- 
tion. 

Thefe are the principal traits in 
the charaéter of Mr. Martlet; a cha- 
ra€ter which, having been accuhlomed 
to contemplate with pleafure, I have 
been detamed to defcribe at fome 
length. 

The reft of us have nothing pecu- 
liar to diftinguifh us from others, ex- 
cept that we are more particularly 
afimilated by our conneétion, and 
partial to our own method of fpend- 
ing the time we enjoy as a relaxation 
from our ofual purfuits. 

At one of our meetings, the dif- 
courfe turning upon the prefent fa- 
fhionable amufements,* and the ufe 
which ought to be made of fuch plea- 
fures in general,"Mr. Martlet feemed 
particularly pleafed ; and having af- 
fifted in fupporting the eo 

wit 


* See Drone—No. I. 
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with a peculiar degree of {pirit, at 
length propofed, that, in order to 
perpetuate our fatisfaction, our ob- 
fervations on this fubjeét fhould be 
colleéted and publifhed in the New- 
York Magazine, and periodically fuc- 
ceeded by eflays produced in the 
fame manner. ‘This propoial was 
received with univerfal approbation, 
and we proceeded to deliberate upon 
a proper title for the new work— 
During this debate, feveral being 
propoted, and rejected tor different 
reafons, our friend was filent, and 
appeared plunged in one of his reve- 
ries, which is often the cale with him 
after being particularly cheerful: his 
opinion being afked with refpect to a 
ttle, he replied, after a long paufe, 
and a repetition of the queition,—- 
“ the Dranxe”—and immediately re- 
lapfed into his former taciturnity and 
apparent inattention. We were a- 
maazed at this ftrange reply; but 
knowing he never advanced any thing 
without having {ome reafon for it, we 
waited in filence for his explanation, 
expecting, as ufual, fomething curious 
in fupport of this propofal; but we 
waited for fome time in vain, and 
began to make our own reflections 
upon it, without finding any fatif- 
factory reafon why the Drone thould 
be affurmed as the title of a literary 
effiy : at length one of the company, 
impatient at his long filence, inti- 
mated that perhaps Mr. Martlet was 
in love, and afked if he was not com- 
pofing a fonnet on his mittrefs? A 
quettion of this kind never fails to 
roule him: he ftarted fuddenly from 
his trance, and peevifhly anfwered— 
* No”—but looking round, and 
perceiving himielf among his old 
friends, he proceeded in a fofter tone: 
—‘* 1 was reflecting upon the injaf- 
‘tice of mankind in fuppofing the 
“« drones to be the molt ulelefs and 
** unprofitable members of the com- 
“munity of bees, becaufe they do 
“not work with the reft, nor apply 
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“their whole attention to laborious 
** occupations—-the reafon is cleara= 
“ the drones are at the end of the fea. 
‘fon turned out with difgrace by 
“ {uperior force; and as the unfor- 
‘“*tunate are ufually the objects of 
‘* blame, they are fuppofed to deferve 
‘ill treatment. becaufe they receive 
‘it. Now, | fuppofe them, on the 
** contrary, to be the {peculative pai- 
* lofophers of the hive, who have 
‘an opportunity to furvey and ex- 
“‘amine the ations of others at a 
*“‘ diltance, and perhaps by their ob- 
“ fervations contribute to that admi- 
*‘ rable order and regularity {0 appa- 
“rent in the hive. I was forming 
“an agreeable imaginary picture of 
‘* the confultations of the affembly of 
‘+ drones, direéted by independent ex- 
“« perience, and applying the refult 
“+ of their difcoveries to the benefit of 
** fociety—thefe, I confefs, are only 
conjectures; but what convinces 
“* me, at leatt, of their probability, is, 
‘that when the operations of the 
“ feafon are completed, the treafures 
“laid up, and the drones incapable 
“of being any longer ulcful, their 
‘* former fervices are forgotten, they 
* are infulted, abufed, and expofed ta 
«« the mercy of chance and the wea- 
«ther. This is the treatment merit 
«« generally receives when it can be 
«no longer of adyantage—‘ ’#is ju/l 
“ the fafbion’—~and affords fuflicient 
«« proof that the dromes are peifons of 
« merit and abilities in the hive; fo 
that our publications will not be 
«« dilgraced by bearing their name.” 
This {peech was received with ap- 
plaule, as well for its jultnefs, as its 
eccentric ingenuity; and, another 
confideration being added, that by 
affuming this title, we fhould {carce- 
ly be liable to the charge of imitation, 
it was unanimoully refolved that the 
eflays produced at thefe our mectings 
fhould be publifhed under the title 
of the Drone. 
Our method is, at the beginning 
ot 
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of each meeting, to chufe a fecretary, 
who takes notes of the converfation, 
and afterwards methodizes and em- 
bellithes it in his own manner: thus 
at every meeting we have advantage 
of variety, either the fubjeé or the 
manner of treating it being continu- 
ally changing; befides what pafles in 
difcourfe, fevergl eflays in profe and 
verfe are produced by fuch members 
as. prefer this method of communi- 
cating their thoughts ; from the pa- 
pers, colle€ted in thefe different ways, 
are {elected fach as appear molt pro- 
per for publication, which are inferted 
cither entire, or with. the corrections 
and additions of the company. 

Tt was at firft propofed to intro- 
duce the work with an explanatory 
eflay, but, it having been fuggefted 
that the honour of the fir appearance 
thould be given to that which gave 
rife to the idea of publication, it was 
accordingly inferted, and the expla- 


a deferred until fome future pe- 
riod. 

From this account of our origin 
and method of proceeding, an idea 
may be formed of whet is to be here- 
after expeéted from us): as weare re- 
ftriéted to no particular fubjedts, we 
think ourfelves at liberty to chufe 
from all, and from the nature of our 
conftitution, the choice muft necef- 
farily be various: as we meet, fo we 
write and publifh for our own. plea- 
fyre ; but while we find our purfuits 
vieful and entertaining to ourfelves, 
we hope our tafte is not fo depraved 
as to be pleafed with that which is 
ufelefs or difagreeable to others.— 
Whatever may be the merit of our 
labours, we are con{cious of the good - 
nels of our motives; and if they 
prove fuccefsful, we fhall be encou- 
raged to profecute them with plea- 
fure. D. 





On th BENEVOLENT AFFECTIONS. 
[From Dr. Rizp’s Effays on the A&ive Powers of Man.] 


; E afcribe no dignity to in- 

ftinéts or to habits. They 
lead us only to admire the wifdom of 
the Creator, in adapting them fo per- 
feétly to the manner of life of thedif- 
ferent animals in which they are 
found. . Mach the fame may be faid 
of appetites. They ferve rather for 
ufe than ornament. 

The defires of knowledge, of pow- 
er, and of efteem, rife higher in our 
efhimation, and we confider them as 

iving dignity and ornament to man. 

he actions proceeding from them, 
though not properly virtuous, are 
manly and re(pectable, and claim a 
jut fuperiority over thofe that pro- 
ceed merely from appetite. This I 
think is the uniform jadgment of 
mankind. 
_ If we apply the fame kind of 
judgment to our benevolent affections 
they appear not only manly and re- 


{peétable, but amiable in a high de- 
gree. 

They are amiable even in brute 
animals. We love the meeknefs of 
the lamb, the gentleiiefs of the dove, 
the affection of a dog to his mafter. 
We cannot without pleafure obferve 
the timid ewe, who never fhewed the 
leaft degree of courage in her own 
defence, become valiant and intrepid 
in defence of her lamb, and boldly 
affault thofe enemies, the very fight 
of whom was wont to put her to 
flight. 

How pleafant is it to fee the fa- 
mily aeconomy of a pair of little birds 
in rearing their tender offspring ; the 
conjugal affection and fidelity of the 
parents ; their cheerful toil and induf- 
try in providing food to their fami- 
lies ; their fagacity in concealing their 
habitation; thearts they ufe, often at 


the peril of their own lives, to decoy 
“ hawks, 
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hawks, and other enemies, from their 
dwelling-place, and the affliction 
they feel when fome unlucky boy has 
robbed them of the dear pledges of 
their affection, and fruftrated al} their 
hopes of their rifing family ! 

If kind affeétion be amiable in 
brutes, it is: not lefs fo in oor own 
fpecies. Even the external figus of 
it have @ powerful charm. 

Every one knows, that a perfon of 
accomplithed good breeding charms 
every one he cohveries with. And 
what is this good breeding ? If we 
analyze it, we fhall find it to be made 
up of looks, geftures, and {peeches, 
which are the natural figns of bene- 
volence and good affe€tion. He who 
has got the habit of ufing thefe figns 
with propriety, and without mean- 
nefs, is a well-bred and polite man. 

What is that beauty in the features 
of the face, particularly of the fair 
fex, which all men love and admire? 
I believe it confifts chiefly in the 
features which indicate good affce- 
tions, Every indication of meek. 
nefs, gentlenefs, and benignity, is a 
beauty. On the contrary, every fea- 
tare that indicates pride, paflion, en- 
vy, and malignity, is a deformity. 

Kind affeétions, therefore, are 
amiable in bratés)' Even the figns 
and thadows of them are highly at- 
traétive in our own fpecies. Indeed 
they are the joy and the comfort of 
human life, not to good men only, 
but even to theviciouvand diffolute. 

Without fociety, and the inter- 
courfe of kind affe€tion, man is a 
gloomy, melancholy, and joylefs be- 


ing. His mind oppreffed with carey 
and fears, he cannot enjoy the balm 
of found fleep; ‘in conftant dread of 
impending danger,he ftarts at the ruft. 
ling of a leaf. His ears are continy- 
ally apon the ftretch,and every nephyr 
brings fome found that alarms him. 

When he enters into fociety, and 
feels fecurity in the good affeétion of 
friends and neighbours, it is then 
only that his fear vanithes, and his 
mind is at eale, His courage is raif- 
ed, his anderftanding is enlightened, 
and his heart dilutes with joy. 

Human fociety may be compared 
to a heap of embers, which, when 
placed afunder, can retain neither 
their light nor hear, amidft the for- 
rounding elements, bat when brought 
together, mutually give heat and light 
to each other; the flame breaks forth, 
and not only defends itfelf, but fub- 
dues every thing arcund it, 

The benevolont affeétions, thoveh 
they be all honourable and lovely, 
are not all equally fo. There is a 
fubordination among them. and the 
honour we pay to them generally cor- 
refponds to the extent of their objed. 

The good hufband, the good fa- 
ther, the good friend, the good neigh- 
bour, we honour as a pood man, Wor- 
thy of our love and affeétion. © But 
the man in whom thefe more private 
affe€tions are fwallowed up in zeal 
for the good of his country, and of 
mankind, who goes about doing good, 
and feeks opportunities of being ufc- 
ful to his {pecies, we revere as more 
than a good man, asa hero, as a good 


angel. 








ANEC 

OMPEY, when he came to 
Rhodes, had a curiofity to vifit 

the famoas philofopher Poffidonius ; 
but finding him in his fick bed, he 
bewailed the misfortune that he 
fhould not hear a difcourfe from him : 
But you may, anfwered Poffidonius; 
and immediately entered into the 





—-——~ 


DOT E. 

point of ftoical philofophy, which 
fays, pain is not an evil. During the 
difeourfe, upon every punéture he 
felt from his diftemper, he {miled and 
cried out, * Pain, pain, be as im- 
pertinent and troublefome as thou 
wilt, I hall never own that thou 
artan evil.’ 
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GENERAL WISTORY OF FISHES. 


Continue 


in every oy ee inferior to land 
animals; in the fimplicity of their 

conformation, in their fenfes, and 

their enjoyments ; but of that humble 

exiftence which they have been grant- 

ed by nature, they have a longer term 

than'any other clafs of snimated na- 

mre. |“ Mott of the diforders inci- 

dent to mankind,” fays Bacon, '** a- 

rifes from the changes and alterations 

of the atmofphere 5 but fithes refide 

inan element little fubjeét to change ; 

theirs is an uniform exiftence ; their 

movements are without effort, and 

their life without labour. Their bones 
alfo, which are-anited by cartilages, 
admit of indefinite extenfion; and the 
different fizes of animals of the fame 
kind among fithes is very various,— 
They ftill keep growing 5: their bodies 
inflead of fuffering the rigidity of age, 
which is the caufe of natural decay in 
land animals, ftil] continue encreafing 
with frefh fupplies; and as the bo- 
dygrows, the conduits of life farnihh 
their ftores in great abuncance. How 
longa fith that feems to have. fcarce 
eny*bounds put to its growth con- 
tinues to live, is not afcerctained 5 peré 
haps the life of a man would not be 
long enough to meafure that of the 
fmalleft.” 

There have been two methods de- 
vifed for determining the ages of 
fithes, which are more ingenious than 
Certain; the one is by the circles of 
thefeales, the other by the tran(verfe 
fedtion of the back-bone. ‘The firft 
method is thist When a fith’s fcale 
isexamined through a microfcope, it 
will be found to confift of 2 number 
of circles, one cirdle within another 
in fome meafure tefembling thofe 
which appear upon the traniverfe fecs 
tion of a tree, and fuppofed to offer 
the fame information. For a3 in trees 


wecan tell their age by the number 


Vor. III. No. 10. 


age $42, and concluded. ) 


their circles, fo in fithes we can 
tell theirs by the number of circles in 
every fcale, reckoning’ one ting for 
every year of the anismal’s exiflence. 
By this method, Mr. Buffon found a 


-catp, whofe fcales he exumined, to be 


norlefs*than an handred years oid ; 
a thing’ Hmoft incredible had we not 
feveral’ accounts in other authors, 
whichwtend to confirm the difcovery. 
Geter brings us in inftence of one of 
the {ame ape; and. Albertas of one 
more than double that period. 

) The tge of the fkate and the ray, 
that want fcales, may be known by 
the orher method ; which is, by fe- 
parating the jolts of the backbone, 
and then minaetely obferving the 
number of rings which the: fatface 
where it was joined ‘exhibits, By 
this thé filli’s age if {aid to be known ; 
and perhaps with @s much certainty 
as in the former inflance, 

But how unfatisfeGory foever thefe 
marks may be, we have no reafon to 
doubt the great age of fome fifhes. 
Thofe that have ten know the 
oldett by their fupériorifize. But the 
longevity of thefe animialy is nothing 
when compared to theimfecundizy.— 
All forts, a few ofthe larger ones ex- 
cepted, multiply their kind, fome by 
hundreds and fomé by*mitlions.— 
There are-fome that bring forth their 
young alive, and fome that only pro- 
duce eggs; the fotmer are rather the 
leaft fruitful ; yet even tele are feen 
to produce in great al « The 
viviparous blenny, for ir » brings 
fot ou three hundred at «time, 
all alive hg foundthe parenc 
together. Thole who exelide their 


y in & more*imperfe® fate, 
: pce 1 they are ob- 
t leave to chatice,tither on the 
hatrortt ot the edge of the water, or 


floating: on the vehere it is 
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and feem to proportion their ftock to 
ihe danger there is of its confamp- 
tion, OF thele eggs thus depofited, 
fcarce one in an huadred brings forth 
an animal; they are devoured by all 
the leffzr fry that frequent the fhores; 
by aguatic birds neas the margin, and 
by the larger fil in deep water. 
Still, however, there are enough for 
fupplying the deep with inbabiants ; 
aod notwithitanding their own. rapa- 
city and that of the fowls of various 
tribes, the numbers that ¢leape are 
fulficient to relieve ihe wantsjol-a ve- 
ry confiderable pait-of mankind. 
Indeed, when we confider she num, 
bers that a-fingle Sth is capable of 
producing, the amount wilj,,jeemals 
tonifhing. Jf, for inftance, wedhould 
be told.of a being foxvery «prolific, 
that in a fingle feafun it could being 
forth as many of its kind as thepe 
are inhabitapts in England, it wouid 
trike us with furprite 4 yen aefingle 
cod produces full shat number. ‘The 
cod {pawns in.one fealon,, as Lew- 
enhoeck affures.us, above nine mil- 
lion of eggs os,peas.contained in one 
fingle nye. ‘he flounder is com: 
monly known ta produce above one 
million; agdythégackarel above five 
hundred shesfand.. Such an amaz- 
ing encrcaley it, permitted. to come 
to maturity,.wouldoverftack nature, 
and even thejoceap itie:! would not 
be able ta gopfaing mmuch lefs to pro. 
vide for, the hali.of its inbabitants. 
But two wife-purpofes are anfwered 
by this amazing. encreafe; it. pre. 
ferves the fpacigsin the midit of num- 
berle{s enemies, aod ferves to furnith 
the reft wiuh, a, fullenance adapred to 
their nature. wr 
Fithes feem, ali.except the whale, 
kind, entinely diyelted: of thafe pas 
rental foligiudes. which fo Rrengly 
mark the manneps.of the. more, neitedl 
terreflyial animals, Tow fan they 
copulate semaing.as yer a dowbts» 
though they feem tojoin, yet the male 
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is not furnifhed with any external in- 
ttrament of peneraiion. It ig faid, 
by fome} that his only end in thar 
action isoeanit his imipregnatifigenife 
Qpon the eggs that at that time fl] 
from the temale. | He ig'faid to be 
feen purfuing them as they float down 
the ftream ; and caretully impregnat. 
ing them one after another. «On 
fome occafions allo the females :dig 
holes in the bottom of rivers and ponds 
and: there depofit their fpawn, which 
is impreguated by the male in the 
fame manner,. All this, however, is 
very* doubtful; what we know with 
certainty of theimatter, and that not 
diicovered till very dately,.is, thatthe 
inale has two orgxns of generation that 
open into the bladder of urine, and 
that thele organs do not@pen intothe 
seétum as in birds, hut have a parti. 


cular aperture of theirown.* | Thee 


organs of generation in the male are 
empty at fome: feafons of the year; 
but before the time of fpawning they 
arc turgid with what is called the 
milt, and emit the duid proper. for 
impregnation. 

Fifh have different feafons for de- 
pofiting their {pawn : fomey that live 
in the depths of the ocean, are faid.to 
chule the winter months; but, in ge- 
pera), thole with. which we areacs 
qeainted, chufe the hotteft monthsin 
fummer,, aod prefer fuch water as is 
formewhat icpetied by the beams of the 
fun. ‘They then leave the deepcft 
parts of the ecean, which are the cold- 
eft, and fhoal round the coalts, and 
{wim upthe frefh-water rivers, which 
are warm as. they , ate. comparatively 
fhallow. When they have depofited 
iheir burthens, they then setara to 
their. old itations,and leave their naf- 
cent progeny tothift for themlelves. 

The (pawn; cymtinues in its egg- 


Rate in fome Ath longer than in others, 


anc this. in: propertion to the animal’s 
fige. In.-the-dalmon, for, inflence, 
ihe young animal continues in the egg 

from 
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from the beginning of December till 
the beginning of April; the carp 
_contivges in the egg not above three 
welll the liccle gold fifi from Chi- 
misprodaced fill qaicker. Thefe 
Mjewhen excluded, ar fit efcape 


by their minutenefs and agility. — 


They tile, fink, and-torg much rea- , 
dier than grown fith; apd shey can 


ape into very fhallow waters when 
iriged. But, wirh all their advan- 

tages, fearce one in a thauland fur- 
vives the numerous perils of its youth. 
The very male and tema'¢ that have 
given them birth, are equally dan. 
gerous and formidable with the reff, 
forgerting all relation at their depar- 
wre. 

Such ie the general pi€ture of thefe 
hetdle’s and hungary creatures: but 
théte are fome in this clafs, living in 
the Waters, that are poflefied of finer 
omgans and higher fenfations; that 
have, all the tendernefs of birds or 
quadrupeds for their young; that 
purfe them with conftant care, and 
protect them from every injury. Of 
this clafs are the Cetacedus tribe, or the 
hes of the whale-kind. There are 
others, though not capable of nur- 
fing their young, yet ‘hat bring them 
alive into the world, and defend them 
with courage and aétivity. ‘Thefe 
are the Cartilaginous kinds, or. thofe 
thathave griitles inftead of bones.— 
But the fierce unmindfal tribe we 
have been defcribing, that leave their 
fpawn without any proteétion, are 
called the Spinous or bonny kinds, 
from their bones retembling the fharp- 
belsiof thorns. 

Thus there are three grand divi- 
fionsin the fith-kind : the cetaceous, 
the cartilaginous, and the /pinous j all 
differing trom cach other in their 
conformation, their appetites, in their 
bringing forth, and the educatian of 
their young. Thefe three great dil- 
tinctions are not the capricious dit- 
ferences furmed by a maker of fyi- 
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tems, but are frongly and firmly 
matked in nature. Thefe are the 
diftingétions of Ariftotle ; and ‘they 
have been adopted by imiankind ever 
fince‘his time. It will be Heceffary, 
therefore, to give the hiftory of éach 
of thefe in particular; ‘and then to 
range ander each heed, thofe fithes 
whole hiflory is the mot remarkable; 
or, more properly {peaking, thofe of 
which we have any hiftory. For we 
thal} find, when we come to any of 


. the {pecies in particular, .how little 


can be faid of their habits, their fa- 
tions, or method of propagation. 

Much, indeed, can be faid of them, 
if cunfidered relative to man; and 
large books have been written of the 
manner of yaking ffh; or of drefling 
them. Apicius is nored for having 
firit taught mankind to {uffocate fith 
in Carthaginian pickle; and Quin 
for giving a fauce to the John-dory ; 

Ars. Glats is famous for her cel pie, 
and Mr, Tull for his invention of 
{paying carp to give it a finer flavour. 
In this manner our cooks handle the 
fubje&. On the other, hand, our 
phvficians aflure us that the fi.th of 
fithes yields little nourifhment, and 
foon corrupts; that it abounds in a 
grofs fort of off and water, and hath 
but few'volatile particles, which ren- 
ders it lefs fit to be converted into the 
fubttance’of our bodies. They are 
cold and moift, and moft needs, fay 
they, produce juices of the fame kinti, 
and confequently are improper to 
ftrengthen the body. In this diver- 
fity of opinion, it is the wifell way 
to eat-our fifth in the ordinary man- 
ner, aod pay no great attention to 
cooks or doctors. 

I cannot conclude this chapter 
without- putting a queition to the 
learned, which, I confels, | am not 
able to refolve. How comes it that 
fith which are bred in a falt element 
have vet no falt tothe tafte, or that is 
capable of being extracted from it? 


For 
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French Ray Grafs—-Thoughts on Friendpip. 


For the Ngew-Yorwx Macaziwne. - 


Mefirs. Sworps, 


The folleaying Extract of a Letter from Henny Muntenserc, D, Deg 
Lancafier ( Pennfylvania) to De, Mircusr, contains matter fo interop. 
ing, to the farmers of New-York, that you areviquehed to give it @ place 
in your ufeful Magaxiné, for their informetion. 


FRENCH RAY'‘GRASS. 


“ Have cultivated this grafs, a 

number of years, from impert- 
ed feed, and find it, after a great 
many trials of pretty near all other 
graffes, the EARLIEST, LATEST, and 
pest grals for grecn fodder and hay, 
It bloffoms in the middle of May, 
the fame time with the common red 
clover, and the feed ripens a month 
after. Hlorfes, it istrue, do not feem 
tolike it green, at leaft not all of 
them, but eat it in hay. Horned 
cattle prefer it to other graffes. It 
will grow beft in clover-foil, and the 
leaves are from two to foar feet high 
before it bloffums; in bloflom, the 
flalk rifes to from five to feven feet. 
Ic ought to be cut in bloffom about 
the end of May or the beginning of 
Jeune, and will yield an abundance 





of {weet goo! hay. The {eed may 
be fowed in ‘the fall or fpring, with 
or without grain, and mutt be bruth- 
edinor lightly harrowed. If mized 
with clover it will make uncommon 
good upland ‘theadow. The nape 
of the grafs’is Avena gLarion, 
Linn. or FALL-MEADOW- OATS. A 
very good figure and defcription is 
given in Schreber’s Befchreibung und 
Abbildung der grafer. Vl. 1. Tab. 1. 
“I fend fome feed now, and ad- 
vice to fow it in a good {pot of your 
garden; tranfplant it afterir has four 
leaves, to any other good {pot well 
dug around, one foot apart; and be 
careful to gather the feed after the 
tops are all white. &c. &c. 
Lancafter, Sept. 14, 1792.” 


— eee -- 


For the New-Yorn Macazine. 
CURSORY THOUGHTS on FRIENDSHIP. 
Friendip! myfierious cement of the foul, 
Sweetner of dife and folder of faciety, 


J owe thee much.” — 


ANKIN Din general are more 

or lefs fufceptible of mental 
pains and pleafares, in oh tay to 
the delicacy and tendernefs of their 
natural feelings, but it muft beallow- 
ed that the fofter emotions of friend- 
fhip ave moft powerfully felt by thofe 
whofe minds have been cultivated 
and enlarged by reading and fludy, 
and whofe difcernment has been im- 
proved by experience and an exten- 
live knowledge of the world. | Per. 
fons of this defeription are cautious 
end flow in contracting friendthips ; 
their engagements of this kind are 
eoniequently few, but to them the 


Bia. 


very name of friendthip is facred. 
They will behave with complaifance 
and good nature to thofe with whom 
they are neceflarily connedled in the 
common bofinefs of life, and their 
breafts may glow with benevolent 
withes for the happinefs of all their 
fellow creatures, but they will not 
honour, with the title of friend, 
every jovial companion whofe wit 
and hamour may have made them 
merry for one evening over a focial 
bowl; nor will they foolifhly open 
their hearts to him who would feel 
neither joy for their good, nor forrew 
for their bad fortune. 

Th 
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The recent lofs of a dear friend 
and affectionate brother, has difpofed 
my mind for reflection on this moft 
refined of all human-ties, without a 
mixture cf which, che natural daties 
we owe-to blood and kindred are bat 
weak and languid im their operation. 

Every one who has pafled the 
{pring of life, particularly on the 
other fide. of the Atlantic, will re. 
collects perhaps owith @ figh, that 
there is # {pecies of friendfhip fome- 
thing different from that I have al- 
stady mentioned, not the fruic of 
experience; bur contratted in that 
feafon when the heart is open, fincere 
and unfulpicious, a ftranger to al) the 
ast and cunning of riper years. 

From a fimmlarity of purfuits and 
inclinations, and an unreftrained in- 
serchange of fentiments among the 
young, many lutle focieties are form- 
ed in every country 3 the members of 
which, wherever difperfed, whatever 
change may take place in their for- 
tanes, and however their difpofitions 
may be altered by the afperities of 
old age, will fill anxioufly follow, 
with fympathizing fouls, the dear 
companions of their youthful days, 
and often exclarmwith Blair— 


mt! Ob! avben my friend and I 

Tn fome thick wood have wander'd 
begdle/i on, 

Tid from the vulgar eye, and fat us 
down 

A the floping cowflip-cover'd bank, 

ere the pure limpid fream has flid 

alon : 

In grateful errors thra the underewood, 

Seveet murmuring ; methought the 
Srrill-tongw d thrufo 

Mended bis Jong of love ; the footy 
blackbird Ay ing 

Mellow’ bis pipe, and foften'd ev'ry 


note ; 


‘The eglantine fmell’d faveeter, and the 
“ 


rofe 

Affiem d a dye more deep; whilfl ev'ry 
fower — «+ 

Vy'd with its fellow plant in Taxury 


* 
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Of drefr—~Ob ! then the lenge fum- 





mers 


Seem'd too, too mu. in bafie: fillche | 
ap 


full beart’ 8 
Had not imparted half: *tevas bap- 
pinefe 
J 00 exquifite to laf. Of joys departed, 
Never to return, bono painful the ré- 


membrance I’ 


This weftern continent has opened 
a fource of wealth to the indaftrigus 
of every denomination, and the free 
government, and equitable laws of 
the United States have rendered them 
an happy afylum to the oppreffed from 


every quarter of the globe; barI - 


believe that how of, siebited tee 


ed in the hiftory of mankind ever. 


gave rife to fo many cruel feparations 


amongit friends as the difcovery of 


America, ‘Thofe who vifit other 
countries or embark-in the longelt 


voyages, with the hope of revifiting 
in a few years their-native land, can. 
only create a little anxiety for their. 
fafety, and give a temporary uneafix. 
nels to their connections; but the. 


heart-felt forrow of fuch as bid each 
other little lefy than am eternal adicu 
can only be compared to what we 
feel at the death of a fond parent, or 
a tender, long tried, and affectionate 
friend. 

‘The bulk of thofe who leave their 
own countries to take up their refi- 
dence in America, and indeed all 
who are truly valuable acquifitions 
to this rifiag empire, are .almoft.re. 
folved on leaving Europe never to 
return: Bat an explanation of this 
nature would he xn to the emi- 
grants as well astheirrelations; they 
therefore leave the matter doubtful, 
though they are pretty well porfuad- 
ed of the truth om both fides, and 
always aét as if inweally were, as it 
moft frequently turns out to be, their 
latt farewell. Noone who hatnever 
experienced fach a (cene can form an 
idea of the various feclings excited 
on an gecafion of this fort, gh 
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the breafts of thofe who are not the 
moft alive to the tender paflions. 
Hose many precious tears of friend- 
fhip and parental affetion, have be- 
dewed the fhoresof Caledonia! What 
vnaffeéted fighs and fervent prayers 
are waited afer the veflels that bear 
away the intended fetslers of Ame. 
rica! while the fritndly fpe@ators 
fiand on the brink of the fea flowly 
waving their Various fighs of good 
wifhes, and following them with 
fircaming eyes till the fleeting objects 
are totally diffolved from their fight. 
I have beet witnefsto more of thefe 
fcenesthan were fuflici€ht two diferedit 
the felfifh d étrines of Machiaval, 
Hobbs, and their followers. Thus 
then it appears, that emigrants fulcep- 
tible of true friendthip, wholeave their 
natal (oi! when arfived at the prime of 
life, cannot altogether tranfport their 
affeRtiins, but’ate tiah!e, as it were, 
twice to feel the death of their real 
friends ; for I’ mult again obferve, 
that it is by no means extravagant to 
affirm, that the (eparation they mutu- 
ally’undergo, is a fort of death. One 
would be apt to imagine, that the na- 
tara) inftability of the haman mind, 
would foon enable us to pleafe our- 
felves with other fcenes, and accuf- 
tom ourfelvestonew objects, and that 
ten, or at leaft twenty years abfence 
would wholly efface old impref- 
fions : this may be true of love, but 
I believe Tam not fingular in having 
fele acontrary effeet from friendhhip. 
In ‘fpite of all our tenderelt and molt 
endearing oonnections in a foreign 
country, the fight of « letter, an- 
noancing the deceafe of an early and 
much beloved friend, is capable, af- 
ter many different readings, of calling 
forth our bittereit tears, and throw. 
ing us into the deepeft melancholy. 
The Almighty Auther of the uni- 
verfe has, doubtlefs for wife purpo- 
fes, tmplanted in us a certain partia- 


lity for the place of our birth. 
There are fecret charms in the 
radeft objects tha: encompats the {pot 
from whence we firk looked abroad 
on the works of nature. 
boyifh walks appear, atthe greateft 
diftance of time, to have been ftrew. 
ed with flowers, and {portive fancy 
decorates with:beaaties invifible to 
ftrangtrs, every wood, hill, and rivy. 
let, where. we were wont to amule, 
ourfelves i: the. days-of innocence and’) 
youthful pleafares,, Our early friends; 
{hips are ceftainly more fincere ‘und; 
lafling than thofe we contract laters 
in lite ; and our grief, on the lofs of 
the objects of fuch difinterefted friend. 
fhips as thele generally are,. is ‘con. 
fiderably augmented by arecolleétion 
of the cheertul time when the plea. 
fing intercourfe began, as well as the. 
place which furnifhed fo many prof. 
peéts that gave us mutual pleafure, 
Ina word, we connect fo many flat- 
tering images with the idea of our 
friend, that death not only deprives 
us of him, but awakens numberie(s 
fenfations which were in fome mea- 
{ure lulled to reft. . The fairy vifions 
are fied—the fcenes, which in ima- 
gination gave us the utmoft pleafure 
in the fociety of our friend, now give 
us the moft exquifite pain. —We turn 
the mind’s eye away from the {weet 
paths, ‘ where in the happy morn 
of lifé we carelefsly frayed ;’ and 
with never more to look acrofs the 
Atlantic. Thus are markind wean- 
ed from the love of terreftrial enjoy- 
ments ;—-they fee daily thofe, for 
whom they wifhed to live, fall a- 
round them ;—their beft props are 
removed ;—the pleafing colours of 
life are fled, and they look round on 
the world as a barren wildernefs that 
pofleffes nothing worthy of engaging 
their attention. 
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“SHE deftructivn af the images 
among, the Greeks of the mid- 
dle empire, was a ftroke which the 
art. of flatuary, however flourifhing 
before, was never ablé entirely to re- 
quver. Paitting was now the only 
ernament of theit palaces and temples; 
gbundred picteres of unexceptionable 
beauty were more. eafily to be met 
with, than a fingle- tolerable fate: 
and thofe who were defcended from 
Phidias and Scopas, were*as totally 
unacquainted with the artof their an- 
celtors, as they were with the brave- 
ry.of Miltiades and Themitlocles. 
«The reign however cf Conflantine 
X. promifed to this art a more fa- 
vourable deftiny. Havidg vificed Ita- 
ly; before he mounted the throne, 
and acquired a fondnefs for the re- 
mains of Roman ‘nagnificence, he 
embraced every opportunity of en- 
couraging his {ubjeéts in attempting 
to imitate the models of antiquity. 
Nor did he fail in his defign. No 
fooner was it known that in his court 
Benius was fure of being protefed 
aid rewarded, than the artifts re- 
paired to it from every quarter, ¢m- 
bellithed with their performances the 
place of his refidence, and exerted 
their talents in obedience to his will. 
Among all theie labourers in brafs 
and marble, the moft- fortunate, end 
athe fame time, the molt deferving, 
was Melonion; a man whofe repu- 
tation for integrity and virtue was 
not inferior to his profeflional abili- 
tiesy and whofe. fenfibility of tafte, 
however exquifite, was fully equalied 
by the benevolence of his heart. 
One evening at funfes, as he was 
about to give over his labours for the 
day, there came ipto his work-fhop, 
Sivery old man, end begged the per- 
Million to examine his performances. 


The white hair of this venerable f- 


Bure, a certain brilliancy and anima- 
tion in his eyes, ewhich age had !el- 
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fened, but had -not been able co ex- 
tinguith; his habit, whichy though 
coarte, was yet neat and becoming ; 
the look which he threw upon the 
maiter-pieces belore him ;—a jook& 
which. betokened both intelligence 
and feeling; and the-tew, bat perti- 
nent remarks which he made, all u- 
nited to raife the artift’s curiofity, and 
to render him more attentive to his 
prefent vifitor, than he was accuftom- 
ed tu be to tiofe who ufvailly intra- 
ded, 

The flranger had now taken a de- 
liberate view of the- works which 
were at prefent in the artitt’s poflef- 
fion ; and it happened by’ a chance, 
which was rather unufual, that molt 
of them were engrofled im the eele- 
bration of viétories. The continual 
wars between the Greeks and the 
Arabs, which were never interrupted 
but by a temporary truce, could not 
fail of interetting the coremperarics 
of Melonion; and the grateful Con- 
flantine had, by the afliftance of 
fculpture, endeavoured to immorta- 
lize his molt illuftrious commanders. 
This ttriking fimilarity in the per- 
formances before, bim did; not efcape 
the oblervation of the Mranger, who, 
immediately after having finihhed his 
circuit, turned about, and addrefled 
himfelf to Melonion. 

I fee, faid he, that thefe excellent 
pertormancesof yours reprefent none 
but conqucrors and heroes; have you 
confecrated your talents entirely to 
their fervice? 

Mal, Far from it. I am too great 
a friend to the interefts of mankind, 
to behold their deftroyers with a fa- 
vourable eye. That my work. fhop 
fhould at prefent be fo full of their 
images, 13 @ circumflance, I aflare 
you, merely accidental; a circum- 
ftance, to fpeak freely, which I feel 
rather difagreeable, When I was 
occupied in commernorating thele 

defiiudlive 
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deftructive achievements, I could nat 
help frequently regretting my em- 
ployment, and dropping my chiffel 
with vexation and difguit. 

Old Man. Deferved indeed is the 
reputation of the artift, who thus a- 
nites fenfibility togenius. You would 
not then, I imagine; be unwilling to 
be employed in celebrating fidelity 
and affection, under whatever fhape 
thefe virtues might appear ? 

Me/. Surely not, provided they 
were really difplayed. 

Old Man, That they were, and in fo 
high a degree, that neither of us could 
have difplayed them more confpicu- 
oufly. 

While the firanger {poke thas, the 
tear flood im his eye; and his tone 
was altered from the fobriety of age, 
to all the fervour and animation of 
youth. 

He proceeded. 

But what price do you demand for 
a monument of your handy-work? 

Mei. Two thoufand golden by- 
rantines. 

Old Man. A large fom, yet not 
more than he deferves. 

And of whom do you {peak ? afked 
Melonion, fomewhat furprifed. 

Before I can tell that, yeu muft 
aniwer me once more, 

You fay you have no intention of 
confining yourflelfto heroes. Would 
you then confider your art as de- 
graded, if it were to be employed on 
an animal of another fpecies, whofe 
life was deferving of admiration and 
praife? 

Every .word which the ftranger 
uttered, contributed to increafe the 
perplexity of Melonion. “* An ani- 
mal of another {pecies? what cant 
thou mean ?”’ 

Old Man. 1 fee you are already 
fuficiently aftonithed ; but your fur- 
prife will be itil] greater, when I tell 
you it ismy dog. 

The ‘old man was in the right. 
Melonion, on hearing thefe words, 
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ftood aghaft. He examined the fran. 
ger’s countenance, and his habit b 

tarns; and anable to reconcile fach 
apparent contradition, fixed his eyes 
upon the ground in perplexity and 
amazement. ‘The wildnefs and ex. 
travagance of fach a propofal made 
him imagine, that either his vifitos 
was mad, or that he was perfon 
employed by his enemies, to tora 
both hitnfelf and his art into ridicale, 
The firft of thefe fuppofitions was 
however contradiéted by his fenfible 
converfation at his coming in ; 
and the fecond by his ferious and ani. 
mated tone. ‘It was not till after the 
artift heid bewildered himfelf for fome 
minates in fruitlefs conjectures, that 
he fo far recovered himfelf as to be 
able to (peak. 

I molt confefs to you, reverend 
old man, that your prefert propofal 
furprifes me not a litte; for itis the 
firft of the kind which 1 have ever 
received ; permit me then to afk, if 
you are jefting or ferious ? | 

O/d Man. Serious indeed. 

Mel. Have you deliberately con- 
fidered the matter ? 

Qld Man. Deliberately. 

Mel. And what it will cof you ? 
two thoufand byzantines. 

Old Man. That alfo I have thought 
on, 
Mel. And if I were prevailed up- 
on to undertake what you wih for, 
what certainty could you give me 
that I fhould not labour in vain? 

Old Man. This flone fhould be 
your fectrity. 

While he faid this, he drew a ring 
from his finger, which, exclufive of 
all that had hitherto pafled between 
then, would alone have been fuff- 
cient to itrike che artift with aftonith- 
ment. It could not indeed, now be 
calied a ring with propricty, a3 tt 
was only the focket of what had for- 
merly been one; in which, however, 
there {till continued fome remains of 


its ancient fplendour. The +: 
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ofthe fpaces, which were now emp- 
“ys tettified fofficiently of what value 
“jt bad been; and this was ftill more 


ly confirmed by the two ftones 
@iich were yet left. Theartift, who 
was no ftranger to the value of jew- 
ds, eRimated one of them at about 
four thoufand ducats, and the other 
about half as much. 
© He could no longer reftrain his cu- 
fiofity and aftonifhment.—Old man, 
Mid he, ({pringing up and carefully 
patting the door), old man, I intreat 
thee 10 tel] me immediately who thou 
art, and what is thy defire ? 
“* What I defire, you koow al- 
feady ; but to difcover who I am,re- 
quires fome deliberation. I mutt firft 
liave'an oath’of inviolable fecrecy.” 

Mal. "That you thail have.—I am 
not, indecd, much accultomed to 
fwearing, unlefs upon matters of the 
higheft importance ; and I fhould e- 
ven imagine, that my unblemifhed 
feputation would of itfclf be {ufficient 
to/pfevent any fufpicion. 

Old Man. It is not your reputa- 
tion, however unqueltionable, but 
that Voice of integrity with which 
you appeal to it, which has already 
perfuaded me that an oath is unne- 
teffary.—It you have an apartment 
where we can be more private, and 
Wels expofed to the danger of inter- 
Wption, lead- me to it, and your cu- 
tiofity thall be fatisfied. 

Melonion immediately complied 
with his requeft ; and, after they were 
feated, the ftranger began thus : 

My father was fovereign of the 
Greateft part of Indoflan: 1, Melai, was 
the eldeft fon, and, of confequence, 
thé peaceful inheritor of his throne. 

he artift was confounded, and 
flarted from his feat, to teftify his re- 
fpeét for a vificor fo illuftrious ; but 
the old man took him by the hand, 


_ and with a friendly {mile, obliged him 


Wrefume it. I intreat you, faid he, 

tolet ceremony alone. It is the fate 

of princes to be flattered in profpe- 
Vor. Il, No, 10. Cc 
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rity ; but when, at any time, by the 
viciflitude of human affairs, they ar¢ 
reduced to the level of ordinary mor- 
tals, thoufands are ready to cenfure 
and defpife them; but few, very few, 
either to comfort orto pity. Be you 
but one of thefe, and 1am more than 
contented :--Then, after paufing a 
few moments, the king of Indoflan 
proceeded as follows: 

My father was a prince who de- 
lighted in war. His neighbours 
trembled at the terror of his name; 
and even his fubjeéts looked up to 
him with fear —My difpofition was 
totally different : my chief with, even 
from my youth, was to fecure the 
it + and the affelion of my 
people. He was grown old amid 
the tumults of war, and looked upon 
his arms with as much fatisfaétion, 
as the bridegroom contemplates his 
nuptial attire. I, on the contrary, 
put them on with reluétance, and 
never without offering a fervent fup- 
plication, that I might foon be able 
to lay them afide for ever. 

A few minutes before the death 
of my fathes, he called me for the 
lalt time to his bedfide; when, tak- 
ing this ring from his finger, and 
putting it upon mine, he {poke with 
difficulty the following words — 
With this I bequeath to you the 
government of my kingdom: may 
you never bein danger of lofing it. 
Bat the foftnefs of your temper; and 
your averfion to war, embitters with 
anxiety thefe laft moments of my life. 
I fee that the eminence to which you 
will foon be'exalted, is a ftation you 
was never intended to fill; and ‘I 
tremble with apprehenfion for what 
may be the confequence, when your 
fubje€ts become acquainted with your 
unmanly difpofition. 1 befeech you, 
at leaft, fo long as you are a mo- 
narch, never to let that ring part 
from your finger: A time may per- 
haps come, in which it wil] be ufe- 


ful. I promifed it, and he expired. 
The 
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The beginning of my government 
was employed in benefactions, which 


were amply requited with acclama- 


tions and praife. The deity and I 
were always mentioned together, in 
thofe flattering penegyrics which I 
daily received; and even in many of 
them, I was impioully preferred. I 
lightened as much as poffible the bur- 
dens of the ftate; [concluded a peace 
with all my neighbours ; and can fay 
with truth, that I was often fleeplefs 
myfelf, in order that my fubjects 
might reft in tranquillity. 

I had already a fon born to me in 
the lifetime of my father; but his 
mother died a few minutes after his 
birth: I had Jamented her fincerely, 
and I had busied her magnificently ; 
and the whole of my affe€tion now 
centered in herchild. Altho’ in con- 
fequence of my acceflion to the 
throne, I became the fole matter of 
innumerable beauties, the pofleflion 
of them occupied but very little of 
my attention; I looked upon my 
kingdom, and upon the welfare of 
my people, to be the nobleft objeét of 
my affection and care. 

But love had quitted me only for 
a feafon; I was yet in poffeflion, at 
my forty-eighth year, of all the 
health, the vigour, and the cheer- 
fulnefs of youth.— At this period, I 
beheld a virgin throw herfelf prof- 
trate upon the fleps of my throne; a 
virgin, whofe equal I had never yet 
feen. Aneye of more fweetnels, a 
fhape of more elegance, and a bofom 
of more allurement, it was impofli- 
ble to conceive ; and when fhe be- 
gan to {peak, the tones of her voice 
muft have prepoffeffed in her favour, 
even thofe who are ignorart of the 
language which the ufed. Long be- 
fore the caufe of her affliétion was 
known, every one prefent was eager 


to redrefs it; and had her fuit been’ 


as totally conformable to it, I am 


very much afraid that it would not 
have been denied. 
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Her complaint was againft ang. 
varicious uncle, who wanted to fell 
her toa fuperannuated wretch, equal. 
ly deformed, both in body and ig 
mind, who intended that the thould 
ferve as the flave of his pleafures, or 
rather as a provocative to his impo- 
tentdefires. What was my fentence, 
you may eafily fuppofe. 

But you will not, I imagine, fo 
readily conjecture with what uneafi- 
nefs and melancholy I was {eized, 
when fhe was about to retire from my 
prefence. The feelings of a youth, 
of fixteen, when deprived of the ob. 
ject of his firft love, were only a jel 
in comparifon of mine. Had I not 
been reitrained by the dignity of my 
ftation, 1 would have willingly ron 
after her, and difcovered my paflion, 
by throwing my arms about her de- 
licate neck, and printing a thoufand 
kiffes apon her coral lips. 

I ordered her, however, to be called 
back.—-She turned about, and it was 
like the appearance of the fan, when 
in the midft of fome day of darknefs 
and of gloom, he breaks forth in his 
beauty, and the clouds fly before him. 

I have fet thee ;at liberty, fair 
Gulmanac, {aid I ; and as a proof of 
thy freedom, it is now in thy option 
to give to thy fovereign before all this 
aflembly, either a favourable or an 
unfavourable reply. Could you con- 
defcend to accept of a place among 
my women ? 

She blufhed.— 

« My monarch commands me.” 

«« But what if he is not inelin 
to command ?” : 

« It muft always afford the high- 
eft happinefs to his flave, to be able 
to gratify the leaft of his wifhes.” 

rom that moment, fhe alone was 
the miftrefs of my heart. The whole 
women of my “haram were immedi- 
ately difmifled ; for I thought it was 
injuftice to deprive others, from 4 
vain affeétation of magnificence and 


parade, of that which I my(felf could 
no 





Ay 
‘ 


| 0 longer enjoy. 


j 


Gulmanac’s power 


over me, was from henceforth as un- 
| fo as that which I exercifed over 


ay of my fubjects, 
A man was foon afterwards brought 
‘fore me, accufed of ‘an intention 
murder his nephew; and what 


ethe affair peculiarly remarkable, 
oie nephew appeared as his de- 


er. Hecontradiéted the accufers 
with warmth and with eagernefs ; re- 
lated the many good offices his uncle 
done him ; and pleaded his canfe 

ja & much more powerful manners 
than it was poffible the a¢epifed ‘per- 
fon could have done it himfelf. He 
Mélivered this defence with fuch elo- 
nee and grace, and difplayed, in 
courfe of it, fo much knowledge 
mankind, and fuch an uncommon 


“tachment to hymaity and virtue, 


that he gained at once both my af- 
feftion and efteem, I raifed him 
immediately from the mediocrity of 
his ftation ; gave him one poft of ho- 
nour after another; and found him 
in each of them fo ufeful and incor- 
ruptible, that I at laft declared him 
my grand Vizier, and gave him the 
pame of Ebn Mahmud. 

My fon, in the méan time, grew 
wp. He was the molt beautiful youth 
in the whole kingdom ; and by far 
the moft expert in every manly ac- 
complifhment ; nor did his foul ap- 
pear unworthy of the body which it 
inhabited. He had already diftin- 
gcithed himfelf in two fuccefsful ex- 
pecs againft fome of my neigh- 

rs who had taken up arms; and 
amid al] the fame and triumph which 
attended his return, he forgot not that 
modefty which is becoming in a 
youth, nor that refpeét and obedience 
Which is proper for a fon. 

Where is the perfon, who at this 
feafon would not haye efteemed me 
the happieft of mortals ; and not on- 
ly concluded, that my happinefs was 
complete, but even confidered it as 
beyond the reach of alteration? A 
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wife of fach beauty and worth ; @ 
vizier of fach experience and fideli- 
ty ; and both of them the more clofe- 
ly attached to my intereft, the more 
intimately I knew, and the higher 
] raifed them: A fucceffor, who ap- 
peared rather to dread than to with 
for my death; a nation which adored 
me: Bleft with peace abroad, and 
profperity at home ; and though now 
arrived at the middle period of life, 
fil] enjoying all the health and the 
et of youth. To all this was 
added another bleffing, which is fel- 
dom found in a cottage, and {carcely 
ever on a throne; but that which of 
all others is the moft valuable, the 
blefling of a con{icience without re- 
proach. How enviable was then m 
fituation ! how unneceflary adncereh 
to me the warning of my father! and 
how fuperfluous the prefent with 
which it was accompanied ! But alas! 
it was not long afterwards, before I 
difcovered the utility of both. 

In fpite of the ardour of my at- 
tachment to Gu/manac, I was almoft 
if not wholly, a ftranger to jealoufy, 
that fury with which love is fo fre- 
quently attendant. She was not on- 
ly the miftrefs of my heart, but alfo 
the miftre(s of her own freedom, as 
far at leaft, as the cuftoms of the 
country, and the dignity of her ex- 
alted ftation would allow. I fre- 
quently permitted fome of my cour- 
tiers to wait upon us atour litile fup- 
pers, and thus gave them an oppor- 
tunity of fecing my wife: Nay, fo 
far did | forget the pride of a fove- 
reign, that I more than once fuffered 
Fin Mabmud to fit behind us, and to 
fhare in our repeft. Fool that I was 
for fo doing, did I not know how 
impoflible it was to behold Gulmanac 
and not to love her? 

I have never difcovered, whether 
Ebn Mabmud, out of fome remains of 
gratitude and fidelity, might not at 
firft have endeavoured to ftifle thofe 


paflions, which foon after ar 4 
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feffion of hisfoul, But I difcovered, 
alan! too foon, that a rival is for- 
midable even toa prince. My vi- 
zier, who faw no hopes during my 
reign of being able fo pilfer the fair. 
eft jewel of my crown, began there- 
fore to meditate the tréacherous de- 
fign of raifing himfelf to the throne 
of Indoftan. Perhaps he faw fome- 
what in the eyes of Culmanac, which 
intimated too plainly, that the weald 
not be averfs to exchange a hulbaix 
of my years, for one wha was itil 
in the bloom of youth, or, perhéps, 
he was too well acquainted with the 
female difpofition, not to be fenfiblé, 
that their inclinations follow, for the 
moft part, the favourites of fortune, | 

The whole of his abilities were 
now exerted to fecure to himfelf the 
affections of the people ; and his at- 
tempt fucceeded but to too well; for, 
when I told you juft now that I was 
adored by my fubjeéts, I fpoke only 
of the greater part of them. The 
vain expectation of being univerfally 
beloved, which, in any fituation is 
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fufficiently ridienlous, would 
height of abfurdity in that we 
narch. The . party, which ja ‘my 
cafe wefe the moft difcontentéd, con. 
fitted chiefly of the military profedion 
which, although the leaft in nuinber, 
was the molt formidable in power, 
My peaceful government gave them 
no oppontaany of coriching their ra. 
pacity with the {poils of war, which 
they had {0 frequently done under the 
reign of my father; and they beheld 
with an indignation which they could 
not concgal, that it was poflible to 
protect by p nt wifdom,what they 
imagined could be defended only by 
the fword. My treacherous vizie 
perceiving their difcontent, pertonly 
them fecretly to petition for war, and 
to demand at the fame time an ad- 
dition to their pay. Both of thefe 
requefts, by his advice, I refufed; 
but fcarcely had I uttered the unfor- 
tunate denial, when he ftood forth at 
their head in his native colours, and 
{poke to his fovereign in the tone of 
a rebel, 


(To be continued.) 
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A Dissertation to prove that Troy was not taken by the Gueens. 
By Joun Macravain, Eg; Advocate, and F. R.S. Evin. 


(Continued from page 527, and concluded. ) 





E come now to the period of 
thewar. Itisvery furprifing 

that the Trojans did not deliver up 
Helen to the ambaffadors fent from 
Greece, as the demand was not only 
founded in juftice, but inforced by 
the threat of an invafion. Ik is ftill 
more furprifing, that they fhould per- 
fitt in their refufal, when they faw 
themfelves attacked with 1200 fhips 
and 100,000 men. What is molt 
aftonithing of all is, that they did not 
reftore her upon the death of Paris, 
but married her to his brother Dei- 
phobus. Here Chryfoftom argues, 
and with great pleottitity, that this 
is perfedtly incredible, upon the fup- 
pofition that Paris had pofleffed him- 


4 


felf of her by a crime; but by no 
means fo if he obtained her in mar- 
riage with her father’s confent; for 
then the groffeft injuftice was on the 
fide of the Grecks; and it is not at 
all furprifing, that the Trojans fhou'd 
have been willing to fuffer the laft 
extremities rather than fabmit. This 
laft {uppofition is further confirmed 
by this circumftance, that Caftor and 
Pollux, the brothers of Helen, did 
not go upon this expedition. They 
both were alive at the time of her 
pretended elopement. 

Ten years elapfed, after the nay? 
ment of Helen,before the Greeks laid 
fiege to Troy. This we learn from 


her lamentation over the dead body 
Q 
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of Heétor ; for there the is made to fay 
exprefsly, that the was now in the 
twentieth year of herebfence from her 


native country ; and as it is agreed, 


that the fiege of ‘Troy latted ten years, 
it follows, that the fame period had 
elapfed trom her, being carried off to 
the landing of the Greeks in Afia. 
This circumftsnce Chryfoftom has 
overlooked ;~but it feems to deferve 
attention. So long a delay cannot 
well be accounted for. 

The {choliaft upon the above paf- 
fage, who feems to have foreieen the 
obfervation, fays, that this time was 
fpent in aflembling the Grecian ar- 
my ; but as the Grecian princes lived 
at no great diftance trom one another, 
and all their men were accuftomed to 
the ufe of arms, it could not be diffi- 
cult to bring them foon together ; and 
if it he fuppofed, that they came. to 
the place ot rendezvous at different 
times during this long period, ‘ 
eafy to fee how they could be 
ed » befides, it cannot be doubted, 
that Menelaus would haften the inva- 
fion as much as poflible. 

At this rate, the beauty of Helen 
muft have been upon the wane whea 
the fiege began, and quite over by the 
time it ended, For which reafon, 
Mr. Wood regrets, that Homer intro- 
duced thecircumftance into his poem, 
as it is far from being agreeable, and 
not at all material. He might have 
added, that it is not confiftent with 
the exceflive encomiums which even 
the old men of ‘Troy beftow on her 
charms, in the tenth year of the fiege ; 
or the extravagent compliment they 
pay her, that it was not at all furpri- 
fing the Greeks and Trojans fhould 
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have {uffered fo much and fo long for 
her. The ibility is, that this 
circumflance was invented by Homer | 
to give an hy credibility to fome 
others; particdjarly, to account for 
the abfence of Caltor and Pollux, 
In the third book of the liad, Helen 
exprefics great furprife becaule the 
did not fee her,two brothers among 
the Grecian commanders. This was 
in the tenth gee of the fiege: and 
Homer adds, “but they had both died 

Lacedzmon a long time before.” 
This proves they were alive at the 
time of the elopemen'; and that he 
thought it neceflary to accquat for 
their not being-at the fiege. 

The Greeks, however, did at lah 
make their appearance before Troy ; 
but the town was not taken till after 
aten years ficge.* This is the molt 
puzzling circumftance of all; efpe- 
cially when it is confidéred, ¢ 
Homer tells us it had been taken for- 
merly by Hercules with only fix thips, 
and had by him been levelled to the 
ground, 

The Greeks, by Homer’s account, 
were always greatly [uperiorin num- 
bers to the Trojans and their auxi. 
liaries ; and, for more than nine years, 
they had Achilles withthem, whom 
Hiomer has, on all occafions, repre- 
fented as perfedtly irrefittible to the 
Trojans. How then came it about 
that the war lafted fo long ? 

The only anfwer that can be made 
to this is, thatthe Trcjans kept with- 
in their wallsas long ax Achiilas, tho’ 
it is contradiétory to feveral other 
paflages, where it is faid, that many 
battics had been fought, and great 
numbers flain on both fides. But 


* M. Fourmont, in a difertation, in tom. §. des Mem. de |’ Acad. des In- 
(crip. pretends, that the fiege began only three weeks or a@ month before the 
quarrel betayeen Agamemnon and Achilles, which happened in the beginning 
of the tenth year ; and that the refi of the time had been pent in expeditions 
againfi different places in Afta. M. Fiurmont fays, unanfusrable objections may 


be made to Homer's account on the other [tps 
ewritien an anfewer to this differtation, in which b 
in Homer, that the frege lafted ten years ; but has been, 
anfwer the shje@ions that ar:je from that /uppofition. See tom. 5. 
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But this will not prove fatisfactory, 
when it is tonfidered, that Andro- 
mache, in the interview the has with 
Heétor in the fixth Book, tells him, 
that the city wate be come at, and 
the wall eafily fcaléd ; and that Ajax, 
Agamemnon,Menelaus,end Diomed, 
had three times attempted it. If fo, 
what hindered Achilles to ftorm the 
town the day after he landed ?— 
How came Ajax, and the other 
chiefs, to be fo long in threatening 
an affault ? Madam Dacier, in a note 
On this paflage, fays, that the art of 
réconnoitering was not known, at 
this time, even to the Greeks. The 
abfurdity of the’ apfwer thews the 
force of the obfervation. A wolf, 
fox, or other bealt of prey, that wants 
to getinto a fold or clofe where thee 
or cattle are confined, would wa) 
round it to difcover at what place the 
fence was lowett. 

But further, fuppofing the town 
to have been impregnable, how came 
the Greeks not to take it by block- 
ade? They had a powerful fleet, the 
Trojans none ; fo that it was eafy to 
hinder the town from being fupplied 
with provifions by fea; and it was 
equally eafy to have drawn lines a- 
round it, which would have cut off 
all communication between it and 
the country; the infallible confe- 
quence of which would have been, 
that the Trojans muft have furren- 
dered as foon as their ftock of provi- 
fions was confumed. As the Greeks 
did not draw lines around the town, 
whilft, at the fame time, we are told 
they threw up a rampart before their 
own fhips, and as the Trojans re- 
ceived fuccours from their neighbours 
at different times, the fair conclufion 
is, that the Greeks were not matters 
of the country, nor fuperior to the 
Trojans in the field, but, on the con- 
trary, found themfelves overmatch- 
ed. If it hall be faid, that the art 
of drawing lines was not known to 
the Greeks, I anfwer, that the me- 
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thod they took to fecure their thi 
proves the contrary to be true; a 
had they been ignorant of that art, (if 
fo fimple an operation deferves that 
name) they never would have thought 
of the fiege, as they had no artillery 
or machinery of any kind for making 
a breach in the walls: *Befides, with- 
out any art or labour, they could have 
placed bodies of troops fo as to inter: 
cept all the ‘Trojan convoys. 
Homer admits, that. the Greeks 
fuffered more before Troy than any 
mortal man coald relate: that they 
loft a great number of men, many 
excellent officers, and that Ajax, 
Antilochas, Patroclus, and Achil- 
les, the greateft*hero of them all, 
perifhed in the expedition. This, of 
itfelf, affords a prefumpttor that they 
were not faccetsfal. t is very im- 
probable that Achilles fell by the hand 
of Patis ; the truth feems to be, that 
bay by that of a better man.— 
Skdt poffeffed ‘himfelf of his ar- 
métir, which is not at all furprifing, 
if he flew its owner ; bot cannot o- 
therwife be explained : For, as to the 
ftory of Patroclus drefling himfelf in 
the armour of Achilles, and being 
flain and ftripped by Heétor, it can- 
not poflibly be true. Achilles was by 
far the ftrongeft and ftatelieft of the 
Greeks : Heétor was nothing tohim ; 
and Patroclus again was nothing to 
Heétor, as is evident from the anxi- 
ety with which Achilles charges -him 
not to encounter Heétor, Now, when 
Heétor did get Achilles’s armour, he 
found he could not ufe it; and, there- 
fore, Homer makes Jupiter interpofe 
tofitit to his body ; though, after all, 
the god did not perform the work fuf- 
ficiently ; for Heétor owed his death 
to fighting Achilles in that armour, 
as an aperture ftill remained near the 
throat, through which Achilles drove 
his fpear. If then the armour of A- 
chilles could not be ufed by Heétor, 
how is it poffible, that it could be 
ufed by Patroclus, who was fo much 
inferior 
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rior to him? It is palpable, t 
matt have been almoft as ill sicd 


with it as David: was with Saul’s,— 
Homer himfelf admits, that Patroclus 
gould not wield Achilles’s {pear, how 
ee ces he fupport, not to fay 
march and fight, under the load of 
Sr cectoar | 

Ik cannot be denied, that Achilles 
fell during the ficge; and it is evi- 
dent the Greeks muft have been lefs 
able to take the town, after this and 
their other loffes, than before. Ac- 
cordingly it is admitted by Homer 
and his followers, that they did not 
take it by force, butitis pretended they 
took it by ftratagem. Homer’s ac- 
count of which, is precifely as fol- 
lows: Epeus mad: a wooden horfe, 
into which Ulyffes and the Grecian 
chiefs went with a body of troops ; 
the reft of the Greeks burnt their 
Upon this, the 
Trojans came down, and, along with 


them, Helen. She, attended by Dei- 


ie went three times round the 
fe, calling each of the Grecian 
leaders by his name, and mimick- 


ing the voice of his wife. This made 
_ them all, except Ulyfles, defirous to 
ge: out, or return an anfwer; but 

reftrained them, and clapped his 
hand.on the mouth of one of them, 
who was more eager to {peak than 
the reft, and kept him gagged in that 


manner till Helen retired. The 
Trojans then drew up the machine 
to their citadel, and held a confulta- 
tion as to what they fhould do with 
it. Some were for cutting it ep; 
fome for precipitating it from the 
tock ; but others thought it ought to 
be allowed to remain asa propitiatory 
figure. This laft opinion prevailed, 
and the Greeks came out of it, and, 
after an obftinate ftruggle, vanquithed 
the Trojans, and plundered the town. 

The abfurdity of all this is too 
= and glaring to need refutation. 

irgil faw well the objections to 
which it is liable, and, to obviate 
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them, has ftrained his invention to . 
the utmoft, butin vain, According 
to him, this horfe was huge asa 
mountain; and it was neceflary it 
fhould, as-it was to contain an arm 
in its belly. It fell to the lot of U. 
lyffes, Menelaus, Neoptolemus, the 
maker Epeus, and five ether leaders, 
to enter this machine; which they 
did, with a body of armed men that 
filled it. The reft of the Greeks 
failed to ‘Tenecos, which was in fight, 
and there bid thensfelves on the deface 
fhore. The Trojans, thinking them 
gone for good, camedown, and con- 
fulted about the difpofal of the horfe, 
as in Homer. But upon Laocoon, 
who oppofed its introduction into 
the city, being devoured by two fer- 
pents, they put wheels to its feet, 
and ropes toits neck, and drew it up 
to the town, through a breach made 
on purpofe inthe wall. The Greeks 
at Tenedos returned at midnight, 
having the benefit of a bright moon- 
thine ; and thofe in the horfe having 
defcended by means of a rope, open- 
ed the gates to them, and the Tro. 
jans, being buried in fleep and wine, 
were eafily mattered. 

Every perfon who reads this with 
the leaft attention mult perceive, that 
Virgil had better have couched the 
flory in general obfcure terms, as 
Homer does. By being particular, in- 
flead of mending the matter, he makes 
it worle; and there is one ftriking 
incongruity, into which it is alto- 
nifhing he Maould have fallen. ‘Te- 
nedos, he fays, was in fight; and, 
no doubt, it was; for its diflance 
from the Trojan thore is but for- 
ty ftadia, or five miles; it was a 
bright moon fhine, and Troy flood 
on a hill; how then could a great 
army be hid from the Trojans on « 
defart thore? At at any rate, it is | 
impoflible, that 1200 fhips could be 
concealed from them. They muf 
have feen the fleet at leaft. If fo, it 
cannot be believed, that they would 
have 











have made a large breach io their 
wall, when the enemy was fo near. 
Bat it would be improper to dwell 
longe? here, Since the town, ‘it is 
admitted, was not taken by force, 
and fince the ftratagem by which it 
is alleged to have -been taken is ab- 
furd and impracticable, the fair con- 
clufion is, that it wag not taken ar 
all, and that we fhould: have read the 
repulie of the Greeks in verfe, if time 
had. not envied us the works of the 
poets of Troy. 

Let us now fee what happened, 
according to the Greek writers, after 
‘Troy was, as they pretend, taken 
and facked. If the Greeks had 
been, in reality, vidtorious, it is na- 
tural to fuppofe that they would have 
returned home in a body, in good 
order, obferving due difcipline and 
obedience to their general. But, in- 
flead of doing fo, Homer tells us, 
that they quarrclled among them- 
felves, differed about the courfe they 
fhould fteer ; that fome went one 
way, fome another, and that feveral 
were fhipwrecked. 

But this isnot al): If the Greeks 
had been, in reality, vitorious, thofe 
who returned would have been re- 
ceived as ie lp with open arms 
by their families, and with ecclama- 
tions by their fubjeéts. But the re. 
verle of this confefledly happened — 
Agamemnon, their captain. general, 
wpon his arrival, was flain in his own 
hoefe, by a villain who had debauch. 
ed his wife in his ablence. Would 
fach have been his fate, had he ap- 
peared at the head of an army of con- 

verors ? And notonly was he him- 
iclf Main, but, according to Homer, 
all thofe who returned with him; 
yet this exploit wes performed, he 
fays, by JB yilthus, with no more 
than iweaty men; and he feigned 
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féven years in Agamemnon’s flead, 
till be was affafiinated, in his tarn, 
by Oreftes. Dioméd was foon driven 
from his covatry, and Neoptolemas 
from Peloponnefus; and, according 
to the account of the former in Vir. 
gil, all who were concerned in the 
expedition againt Troy, were dif- 
perfed over the earth, ‘and, fuffered 
every where remarkable hardthips 
and diftrefs. 


Vel Paiamo miferanda manu—— 


ZEn. xi. 259. 


The wretched firuation in which 
Ulyffes found his affairs at home is 
defcribed, at great length, in the 
Odyfley, by Homer himfelf, Bat 
unlefs it had been well underftood, 
that the affairs of the Greeks before 
Troy were defperate, no fet of ‘men 
would have dared to have poffeffed 
themfelves of his houfe, infulied his 
wife, and devoured his fubltance, as 
he could have returned and punifhed, 
them in a few days; for we learn 
from Homer and Herodotus, that the 
paflage from T roy to Pthia and Sparta 
could be performed in three days, and 
Ithaca was not much further off. 

On the other hand, let us take a 
view of what (it is fuppofed) hap- 
pened to fome of the Trojans after 
the pretended capture and deltrac- 
tion of their town. Eneas failed 
with twenty thips, and a great num- 
ber of people to Italy, where he ub- 
tained «ver fettlement indeed, 
for himfelf and his followers. 50 
did Antenor ; and, what is ftill more 
wonderful, Helenus goes and occu- 
pies a part of Greece, eftablithing 
himfelf in Epirus. It certainly ne- 
ver was before heard of, that a con- 
quered people fent our colonies to 
take poflefion of pert of the country 


of its conquerers. 
I could 


* Such is the account given by Virgil, Dionyhus Halicarn, and others; 
and it is generally followed. — But it mujt be objerved, that Homer fays notbing 


of Helenus’s fettlement in Epirus, or of Aineas's in Italy. On the contrary, 
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el eould offer many more circum- 


flances and confiderations in. fupport 
of my /propofition, pertly from Chry- 
foltom, (whofe excellent differtation 
Ihave, by no means, exhaufted) and 
partly from what J have noted my- 
felf in the courfe of my refearches 
on this gueftion ; but, were wo do 
fo, this paper would fweil to a trea. 
tile:  Befides, I have faid enough, 
J imagine, to undeceive men as to 
this matter; at lealt,emough to make 
them think upon it with attention 
and impartiality ;, which, if they do, 
J have no doubt that they will very 
foon undeceive themfelves. 
Toconclude: As it is a matter of 
indifference to us now-a-days, whe- 
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ther the Greeks or Trojans prevail. 
ed, there is no reafon why the fore- 
going argument fhould be read, with 
diflike or regret: On the conwary, 
it is the favourable fide of the. quef- 
tion; for, if it Ieflens Achilles, who 
had nothing bar perfonal courage and 
ftrength to recommend him, it exalts 
Heétor, whom his enemies admitted 
to be the beft and braveit man of his 
nation ; and, above all, it does juf- 
tice to Helen, the finet woman ‘of 
antiquity, by reftoring to her that 
character of which poetic calampy 

has too long deprived her. ni 


Fortunati ambo! fi quid mea carmina 


poffunt. ZEn, ix. 446. 


be'fays, that Ab neas and bis defendants reigned over the Trojans. Ste Viad;” 
and Wood's Life of Homer. This, however, feems as little reconcileable to the 


Greek account of the capture of the city as the ot ber. 





EXTRAVAGANCE of DRESS in England, in the thirteen Century. 
[From Hesry’s Hiflory of Britain, a late work.) 


ETRARCH expreffes his difap- 
probation of the drefles of his 
time ip the ftrongeft terms in a leer 
tothe Pope, A. D. 1366, « Whocan 
* fee with patience the monftrous fan- 
* taftical fafhions, which the people 
‘of our times have invented to de- 
‘form rather than adora their per- 
‘fons? Who can behold without in- 
* dignation their long pointed thoes 5 
‘their caps with feathers ;—their 
‘ hair twifted and hanging down like 
* tails ;——the foreheads of young men, 
‘as well as women, formed into a 
‘kind of furrows, with ivory -head- 
‘ed pins';—their bellies fo cruelly 
* fgueezed with cords, that they fut- 
‘fer as much pain from vanity, 4s 
* the martyrs fuffered for religion ;— 
‘and efpecially thofe indecent parts 
* of their drefs which are extremely 
‘ offenfive to every modeft eye ?— 
* Our anceftors would not have be- 
* lieved, and | know not if our po- 
* fterity will believe, that it was pol- 
‘ fible for the wit of this generauen 
Vor, Il. No. 10. 


‘ of ovrs to invent fo many bafe, bar- 
* barous, horrid, ridiculous fathions, 
‘ (befides thofe already mentioned) 
‘to disfigure and difgrace itfelf, as 
‘ we have the mortification to fee e- 
‘ very day.’ 

Thefe flri€tures, on the dreffes of 
this period, (to which others might 
he added) are indeed fevere; buta 
flight attention to a few of the incon- 
venient, ridiculous, indecent modes 
which then prevailed, will convince 
us that they were not unjuft. Whar 
could be more inconvenient than 
their long pointed fhoes, with which 
they could not walk till they were 
fattened to their knees with chains? 
‘The upper parts of thefe thoes were 
cut in mmitation of a church window, 
Chaucer’s fpruce parifh clerk, Ab- 
folom, 

« Had Paul’is windowes carven on 
his fhofe.” 


Thefe thoes were called crakowes; 
and continued in fafhion about three 
D centuries 
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centuriéy in (pite of the bulls of the 
Popes, the decrees of councils, and 
the declamations of the clergy againit 
them. 

What cou'd exhibit a more fan- 
taltical appearance than an Englith 
beau of the fourteenth century? He 
wore long pointed thoes faltened to 
his knees by gold or filver chains; 
ftockings or hoes of a different co- 
lour on each leg; fhort breeches 
Which did not reach to the middle of 
his thighs, and difclofed the fhape of 
all the parts included in them; a 
coat, one half white, and the other 
half black or bluc; a long beard; a 
filk hood buttoned under his chin, 
embroidered with grotefque figures 
of animals, dancing men, &c. and 
fometimes ornamented with gold, 
filver, and precious ftones. This drefs, 
which was the very top of the moce 
in the reign of Edward IIL. appeared 
fo ridiculous to the Scots, (who pro- 
bably could not afford to be fuch e- 
gtegious fops) that they made the 
following fatirical verfes upon it. 


Long beirds birtilefs, 
Peynted whoods witles, 
Gay cotes gracelies, 


Maketh Englond thriftilies. 


The drefs of the gay and fathion- 
able ladies who frequented the pub- 
lic diverfions of thote times was not 
more decent or becoming. It is 


thus deferibed by Knyphton, A. D. 
1348: © Thefe tournaments are at. 
‘tended by many ladies of the firft 
‘rank and greateft beauty, bat not 
‘ always of the moft untainted repu- 
‘tation. ‘Thefe ladies are dreffed in 
* party-coloured tunics, one half be- 
‘ing of one colour, and the other 
‘half of artother; their lirripipes or 
‘ tippets are very fhort, their caps re- 
* markably little, wrapt about their 
* heads with filken cords; their gir- 
‘ dles are ornamented with gold and 
‘ filver, and they wear fhort fwords, 
‘ called daggers, before them at their 
‘ wailts: they are mounted on the 
‘ fineft horfes, with the richeft fur- 
‘ niture. ‘Thus equipped, they ride 
‘ from place to place in quell of tour- 
‘ naments, by which they ruin their 
‘ fortunes, end fometimes their repu- 
‘tations.’ The head-dreffes of the 
ladies underwent many changes in 
the courfe of this period. They 
were fometimes enormoufly high, 
rifing almoft three feet above the 
head, in the fhape of fugar loaves, 
with ftreamers of fine filk flowing 
from the top of them to the ground. 

Upon the whole, I am fully per- 
fuaded, that we have no good reafon 
to pay any compliments to our an- 
ceflors of this period, at the expence 
of our cotemporaries, either for the 
frugality, elegance, or decency ot 
their dreis. 


A TOES RS anaes 
DISSERTATION on the CHINESE..—From a Work entitled, * Differta- 


tions and Mijcellaneous Pieces relating to the Hiflory and Antiquities, the 
Arts, Sciences, and Literature of Afia, 


LTHOUGH we are at this 

moment confiderably nearer 
wo the frontier of China than to the 
fartheft limit of the Britih domiri- 
ons in Hinduflan, yet the firlt tke 
that we fhall take in the philolophi- 
cal journey which I propofe for your 
entertainment at the prefent meeting, 
will carry us to the utmolt verge of 
the habitable globe known to the 








beft geographers of old Greece and 
Egypt; beyond the boundary ot 
whofe knowledge we fhall difcern, 
from the heights of the northern 
mountains, an Empire nearly equal 
in furface to a fquare of fifteen cegreess 
an Empire, of which Ido not mean 
toaflign the precife limits, but which 
we may confider, for the purpofe of 
this Differtation, as embraced “om 
10g¢s 


















Liha 


fides ‘by 'Tartary and India; while 
the-ocesn feparates its other fides 
from various Afiatick: ifles of great 
importance in the commercial fyitem 
of Europe : annexed; 10 that im- 
menfe tra€t of land is the peninfula 
of Corea, which a vaft-ova) bafon di- 
vides from Nifon or Japan; a cele- 
brated: awd imperial ifland, bearing 
ip arts and.in arms, in advantage of 
fiwation, but not vin felicity of go- 
yernmient, 2 preeminence among 
caltern kingdoms analogous to that 
of Britain among the nations of the 
welt. ..So many climates are includ- 
ed in fosprodigions an zea, that while 
the:principal emporiem of China lies 
pearly, ander the tropick, its metro- 
polis enjoys the teroperature of Sa- 
markend: fuch too isthe diverfity 
of foil, in its fifteen provinces, that, 
while fome of them are exquifitely 
fertile, richly cultivated, and ex- 
tremely populous, others.are! barren 
and rocky, dry and unfruicful, with 
plains as wild, or mountains asrugged 
as any in Scythia; and thole cither 
wholly deferted, ar peopled by favage 
hordes, who, if they be not ftill in- 
dependent, have been very lately fub- 
dued by the perfidy, rather.than the 
valour, of a monarch, who has per- 
petuated his own breachof faith ina 
Chinefe poem, of which | have {een 
a tranflation. 

The wordChina, concerning which 
I thall offer fome new remarks, is 
well known to the people whom we 


‘ call Chinefe, but. they never apply 


ity (I fpeak of the learned among 
them) to themfelves, or to their coun- 
try; themfelves, according to father 
Vildelou, they deferibe as the people 
of Han, or of fome other illuftrious 
family, by the memory of whole ac- 
tions they flatter their national pride; 
and their country they caliCham-cue, 
orthe Central Kingdom, reprefent- 
ing it in their fymbolical characters 
by a parallelogram exadily bilected : 
a other times they diftinguith it by 
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the words Tien-hia, or What is an- 
der Heaven, meaning all that ®va- 


luable on earth. Since they never 
name themfelves with modoration, 
they would haveno right to complain 
if they knew that European sochors 
have ever fpoken of them im theex: 
tremes of applavfe or of cenfure s' by 
fomeXthey have been extolled as! thé 
oldeft andthe wifelt,as the mofblearm- 
ed and moft ingenious, of nations > 
whillt others have derided theit pres 
tenfionsto antiquity condenined their 
government as: abominable, :end) are 
raigned theif manners ‘ad inhuman; 
without sliowing them an clement ‘of 
{cience, or a fingle. arty: for which 
they have not-been indebted to fome 
more ancient aed motevdivihzed 
raceofi mien. | Khertruth péstiaps hes 
where we vfually find. it, berWeen thes 
extremes ; ‘butt is sot; myndefiga 
to accufe or to defend the: Ohiviele) 
to deprefs or to aggratdiae! them: 
i thall confine ‘myfelf to the difouf. 
fiom of a queftion connedted with my 
former discourfes, ‘and | far leds. yealy 
to be:folved than any hitherto Aarts 
ed: “ Whence came: the iinguldr 
** people, who long had: governed 
“China, before they were Conquers 
«ed by the. Tartars?”. Qwothis 
problem, the folution of whichvhas 
na concern, indeed, with our poli. 
tical or commercial interefts, bapa 
very material connedlion, if Imi: 
take not, with interefls of a. higher 
nature, four opinions have been ads 
vanced, and all rather peremptorily 
aflerted, than fupporied by argument 
and evidence. Dy « few writers it 
has been urged, that the Chinefe are 
an original race, who have dwelled 
for ages, if not from eternity, in the 
land which they now poflefs: by o. 
thers, and chiéfly by the miffionaries, 
it is aflerted, that they fprang from 
the fame ftock with the Hebrews and 
Arabs: a« third affertion is, that of 
the Arabs themfelves, and of a Mr. 
Pauw, who hold it indubitable that 
they 
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they werd éfiginally Tartars defce nd - 
ing Qn: wild clans from the: itec ps of 
kmaus :; and a fourih,at leaft as dog- 
matically pronounced as any of the 
preceding, isthat of the Brahmans, 
whodecide, without, allowing any 
appeal fron their decthon,: that the 
Chinas.(for fo they are manred: in 
Sanferic) were Hindus of the Cfha- 
triya) or military, clats, who, > dban- 
doning the privileges \of their. eribe, 
rambled ion different. bodies to the 
northbeaft of Benga! ;> and forgetting 
by: degrees the ritedy and: religion ot 
their anecttors, cftablifhed feparare 
prinetpatiogs, whith were atierwhrds 
united im the plainsand valleyswhich 
arc:'now poffefied by them.) J! any 
One ofthe three laf opimionsibc »putt, 
thd fries them ime receflarily be 
relinguith xd y) but of thole ohrcee, the 
Gritcennot pofhilily be fultainedis be- 
cate itjrefls bn no firmer fupport 
than @ foolifl: remark, whevher true 
on falfo, that Sem, in Chinede, means 
life and: procreation ; and be¢aute a 
tcaeplant is! not more different: from 
a pam,:than a Ohinacle from an 
Atab tithey: are men; indeéd,'as the 
teaandthe palm aré¢ vegeiablesy bet 
homan fagacity couldinor, I believe, 
difcover’ any other trace’ of refem- 
blande: between them: One ol the 
Abas indeed, am account of whole 
voyape to Incia and Ohina has been 
tramdlited by Renaudot, though the 
Chinelenotonly hand {omer (secord: 
ing to his ideas of beguty) than ‘the 
Hindus, but even more like hisown 
countrymen in features, babiiments, 
carrisges, manners and ‘ceremonies; 
and this may be true, ‘withoat prev. 
ing an attual refemblance between 
the Chinefe and: Arabs, excep vin 
drefsand complexion. |The next vo. 


pinion is more connetted) with: that 
of the Brahmans than M. Pauw, 
probably, imagined y for though he 
tells us exprefsly, that by Scythiews 
he meant the ‘Turks or Tartars, yet 
the dragon on the ftandard, and fomie 
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other pecullarities, from whichoihe 
would timfer a cleat affinity betweeg 
the old ‘Tastars and the Chinefe, be. 
longed indubirably to thofe Seythians 
who are known. to have been Goths; 
and the Goths had manifeiily a com. 
mon lineage with the Hindus, i} His 
own argument, ¥m the preface to his 
Refearchesy on the fimulativy of lan. 
guage be, as all men apres. it is,” ir. 
retragabie..: ‘That the Chinefe were 
anciem)y of a ‘Dartarian lock, ‘ins 
propofiiion, which. I cannot ‘others 
wife dilprove’ for: che. pretew, chan 
by infitting on che tava) difim ilaviey 
of che two feces in manners pod urts, 
particularly in the fine-arts oftimap): 
nation, which the ‘Tartans,’ by their 
own account, gever cultivated: but 
if we thew ftrong’ grounds for ‘be- 
lieving that the firtt Chinefe were ac. 
tually of an Indian rade, imwill fol. 
low, that .M. Paww and the Arabs 
are miltaken sit is: to che diteuflion 
of this new, und, im my opinion, ve- 
ry inveretting point, that | fhall con- 
fine the remainder of my dilcouile. 
In the Sanferit Indtnutes of, Civil 
and. Keligions Duties, revealed; ab 
the Hindus believe, by Menu, the 
fos of Brahma, swe fad the follow- 
ingicarioas ypaflage > * Many 'famic 
‘hes of! the military clafs, having 
* gradually! sbandoned thewrdinances 
‘of the Véda, and the company of 
§ Brahmans, lived iw a fae of degra- 
‘dation, as the people of Pundraca 
* and: Odra, ‘thole of Dravira and 
* Cambéja,: the Yavanas and Sacas, 
« the Paradasend Pwh avas, theChinas 
“and fome other nations’ A full 
commenrion this textwould here be 
faperfluous» bat fince the tettimony 
of theIndian. aethot, who, thoagh 
cetrainly not a divine perlonage, was 
ws certainly @ very ancient lawyer, 
moralift, end hiftorian, is direét and 
pofitive, difmrerefted and onfafpect- 
ed, it would dthink, decide the quef- 
tion before us, if we could be fure 
thar the word China fignified a Chi- 


nele, 




















ee 





aefe, as-alh the Pundits; whom | 
have feparately-confalted, affert wich 
ene voice : they wflure’ime, that the 
Chinas of Mena fecithedine fine coun- 

to thé norch. eat of Gaer, and to 
theealt of Cainaidp and Népal |; that 
they have long been, and ftill are, 
famed as ingenious artificers 4! and 
shat they had themieives féen old 
Chincié idols, which bore a manifeh 
wlation to the primitive religion of 
India, before Buddha's appearance in 
hi A well-informed Pandit thewed 
mic @ Sun(crit book in Cathmirian let. 
ters, which, he-faid, was revealed by 
Siva Aimlelf,, and entitled Saétifan- 
gama: he read to me a whole chap- 
Wr of it on the heterodox opinions 
of the ‘Chines, who were divided, 
hays the author, mto near two hun- 
deed. clans. [then laid before him 
amapof Afia; and when] pointed 
to Cafhmir, his own country, he in- 
hantly placed lis finger om the north. 
Weltern provinces of Ching, where 
the Chinas, he faid, fieh eftablithed 
themielves ; but he added that Ma- 
bachina, which was alfo mentioned 
in his book, extended to thé eaftern 
Ad fouthern oceans.” I believe, ne- 
verthelefs, that the Chinefe empire, 
as we now call it, ‘was not formed 
when the laws of Ménu were collest- 
ed y und for this belief, fo repugnant 
to the general Opinion, ‘I am bound 
20 Offer nvy belt reafons. If the out- 
line of ‘hittory: and chronology for 
the lait two ‘thoufand years ‘be cor- 
rectly traced, (and we mult be har- 
dy icepticks to doubt ii) the poems 
of Calidas wete'compoled beforé the 
beginning of our era! now it isclear 
from internal and external evidence, 
that the Ramavan and Mahabarat 
were confidera>ly older thaw the pro- 
duétions of that poet; and itappears 
from the ftyle and metre of the Dher- 
mia Saftra, revealed by Meno, that 
it was reduced to writing long before 
the ape of Vilmic or Vyafa, the fe- 
cond of whom namesit with applaule: 
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we fhall not, therefore, be thoughe 
extravagant, if we place the compiler 
of thofe laws between a thoufand and 
fifteen hundred years before Chrift ; 
elpecially as Buddha, whofe -age is 
pretty well afcertamec, is not .men- 
tioned in them; but in the eweifth 
centary before our ara, the Chimefe 
Empire was at leaft: in its cradles 
This fa ic is neceflary ta prove ; 
and'my firth witnefs is: Confucias 
himfel.: /1- know co what keen: fa- 
tire Edhall ‘expofe myfelf by citing 
that philofopher, after the biteer: far- 
cafms of M. Pauw again him and 
againtt the tranflacors of ‘his avacilat- 
ed, but valuable works ;. yet J.quote, 
without feruple, the book .entitled, 
Lin Ya, of which I poflefs the ori- 
ginal with a verbal trenflation, and 
which I know to be fufficiently au- 
theactio for my: prefent pirpoke: in 
the fecond. part of it Con-fa. fu de- 
clures, that + although he, like other 
‘men, could relate, as mere leflons 
‘ of morality, the hiftories of the firft 
‘ and fecond imperial houles, yet, for 
‘ want of evidence, he could give no 
‘ certein account of them.’ Now, 
if the Chinefe chemfelves do not even 
pretend, that any hiftorical mona- 
ment cxilted, in the age of Confuci- 
os, preceding the rife of their third dy- 
nefty ubsureleven hundred years be- 
fore the Chriftian epoch, we may juft- 
ly coticlude, that the reign of Viwam 
was in the infancy of their empire, 
which hardly grew to maturity till 
fome ages after that ‘princes and it 
has been afferted by very learned Eu. 
ropeans, that even of the third dy. 
riafty, which he has the fame of hav. 
ing raifed, no unfulpefted memorial 
can now be produced. 

Ic was not till the eighth century 
before the birth of our Saviour, that 
a {mall kitigdom was ereéted in the 

revince of Shen-si, the capital of 
which ftood nearly in the thirty-fifth 
degree of northera Jatitude, and a- 


bout five degrees to the welt of Si- 
gan: 












gin: both the country and its me- 
tropolis were called Chin, ana the 
dominicn of its princes wad gradu- 
ally extendec to the eaft and weit. 
A king of Chin, who makes a figure 
inthe Shanama among the allies of 
Alsafiyah, was, I prejume, a fove- 
reign of she country juft mentioned ; 
and the river of Chin,. which the 
cet frequently names as the limit af 
is caltern geography, feems to have 
beemthe Yellow River, which the 
Chisefe introduce at che beginning 
of theie fabulous annals. I fhould be 
tempted'ta expatiate on 6 curious a 
{ybje&tz but the prelent occafion al- 
lows néthing fuperduoas, and per- 
mits meonly to add, that Mangukhan 
died im the: middle of the, thirteenth 
century, : before the city of Chin, 
which wasafterwards taken by Kub- 
lai ; and that: the pocts of; Iran per- 
petnally allude to the diftri€ls around 
u Which’ they celebrate, with Che- 
gn and Khoten, for a number. of 
mufk-animals roving on their. hilis. 
The territory of Chin, fo calied by 
the old Hindus, by the Perfians, and 
by the Chinefe, (while the Greeks 
and Arabs were obliged, by their de- 
fc€tive articulation, to mifcall it Sin) 
give its pame to a race of Emperors, 
whofe tyranny made their memory, fo 
unpopular, that the modern inhabi. 
tants of China hold the. word in ab- 
horrende, and (peak of theméelyes. as 
the people of a milder and more vir, 
tuous dynafly ; but it is highly oro- 
bable that the whole nation defcend- 
cd from the Chinas of Menu, and 
mixing with the Tartars, by whom 
the plains of Honan and. the. more, 
fouthern proivnces were thinly in- 
habited, formed by degrees the race 
of men whom we now. fee in poflef- 
fion of the noblett empire in Afia. 

In fupport of an opinion, which I 
Offer as the refult of lang and anxi- 
ous inquiries, | fhould regularly pro- 
ceed toexamine the language and let. 
ters, religion and philolophy, of the 
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prefent Chinefe,' and! fubjoin fome 
remarks on their, ancient monuments, 
on their ference, :and on their arts, 
both liberal .and mechanical ; bug 
their {poken language, not haviog 
been prefetved by the ufual fymbols 
of articulate founds; moeft have heen 
for many ages,in a continual flux; 
their letters, if.we may fo call them, 
are merely the fymbols of ideas; theie 
popular re.igion was imported. from 
India in anage comparatively mo- 
dern; and .chcir philofophy feema 
yet in fo fude a flase, as hardly.s9 
deferye the -appellation : they have 
bo ancient monuments, from which 
their origin canbe; traced even. by 
plaufible conjeClure ; their {ciences 
are wholly exotic, and their mecha. 
nical arts have nothing in them cha- 
racteriflic of a particular family ; no- 
thing which any fet of men, in a 
country fo highly favoured by na. 
ture, might not have-difcovered and 
unproved, ‘Jhey have, indeed, both 
national mufie and national poetry, 
and both of them beputifully pathe- 
tick 5 but of painting, fewlpmre, or 
archireélure, ag arts of imagination, 
they feem (ijke osher Afiaticks) to 
have no idea,’ Inflead, therefore, of 
enlarging feparately, on each of thole 
heads, | fhall briefly enquire, how 
far the literature and religious prafti- 
ces of China confirm or oppole the 
propofition which I. have advanced, 
The declared and fixed opinion of 
M. de Guignes; on the fubjeét before 
us, is nearly connected with that of 
the Brahmans:. he soaintains, that 
the Chinefe were emigrants from 
Egypt; and the Egyptians or Ethi- 
opeans (for they were clearly,.the 
fame people), had indubitably acom- 
mon origin with the old natives of 
India, as the affinity of their lan- 
guages, and of their infrudtions, both 
religious. and pc‘itical, fully evinces; 
but that Ching was peopled a lew 
centuries before our era by a colo- 
ny from the banks of the Nile, tho’ 
neither 
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feither Perfians nor Arabs, Tartars 
por Hindus, ever heard of fuch an 


emigration, is @ paradox, which the - 


bare authority even of fo learned*a 
man cannot fupport; and fince rea- 
fon grounded on facts can alone dee 
cide fuch a quetlion, we have a right 
to demand clearer evidence and 
fironger argumenrs than any that he 
has adduced. The hieroglyphicks 
of Egypt bear, indeed, a ftrong re- 
femblance to the mythological feulp- 
tures and paintings of India, but feem 
wholly diffimilar to the fymbolical 
fyftem of the Chinefe, which might 
eafily have been in Voted (as they 
aflert) by an indivicual, and might 
very naturally have been contrived 
by the firlt Chinas, or out-caft Hin- 
dus, who cither never knew, or had 
forgotten, the alphabetica) charaéters 
of their wiler ancettors. As to the 
table and butt of Ifis, they feem to be 
given up as modern forgeries ; but, if 
they were indifputably genuine, they 
would be nothing to the purpofe ; 
for the letters on the built appear to 
have been detigned as alphabetical ; 
end the fabricator of them (if they 
really were fabricated in Europe) was 
uncommonly happy, fince two or 
three of them are exaétly the fame 
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with thofe on a mettal pillar yer 
ftanding in the nortief Indias ity 
Egypt, if we can rely op thetefti- 
mony of the Greeks, who ftudied no 
danguage but their own, there vere 


. two fets of alphabetical charaers ; 
‘the one popular, like che varibus Jer: 


tersufed in our Indian provinces; 
and the other facerdotal, like the 
Devanagari, efpecially that form of 
it which we fee in the Véda: befides 
which, th¢y had two forts of facred 
fculpture ;* the one fimple, like: the 
figures of Buddha, and the three 
Rimas; and the other allegorical, 
like the images of Ganéla, or Divine 
Wifdom, and Iaui, or Nature, with 
all their emblematical accompani- 
ments; but the real character of the 
Chinele appears wholly diftinét from 
any Egyptian writing, either myfte- 
rious or popular; and as to the fan- 
cy of M. de Guignes, that the com- 
plicated fymbols of China were at 
firft no more than Phenecian mono- 
grams, let us hope, that he has a- 
bandoned fo wild a conceit, which 
he itarted probably with no other 
view than to difplay his ingenuity 
and learning. 


(To be continued. ) 





Account of an knterview between Teesnoo Lama and Lieutenant Samuer 
Turner, (who was appointed on an Embaffy to Tibet), at the Monaftery 
of Terpaling : communicated in a Letter from Lieutenant SamueL Turner 
to the Hon. Joun Macruerson, E/g; Governor-General of Bengal. 


[From the fame. ] 


URING my refidence in Ti- 

bet, it was an objeé& I had 

much at heart to obtain an interview 
of the infant Teefhoo Lama, but the 
Emperor of China’s general orders, 
reftriéting his guardians to'keep him 
in the ftrifteft privacy, and prohi- 
biting indifcriminately the admiflion 
of all perfons to his prefence, even 
his votaries, who fhould come from 
a diltance, appeared to me an obe 
facle almoft infurmountable: yet, 
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however, the Rajah, mindful of the 
amity fubfilting between the Go- 
vernor and him, and unwilling, I 
believe, by any act to hazard its in- 
terruption, at length confented ta 
grant me that indulgence. As the 
meeting was attended with very fin- 
ular and ftriking ciscumftances, | 

could not help noting them with molt 
particular attention ; and though the 
repetition of fuch facts, interwoven 
and blended as they are with faper- 
{tition, 








fition, may expofe me to the im- 
petation of extravagance and exagge- 
ration, yet 1 fhould think myéelt re- 
prehenfible to fupprels thems and 
while I divelt myfelf of all prejudice 
and affume the part of a faith/ul nar. 
rator, I hope, however tedious the 
detail I propofe to enter into may be 
found, it will be received with can- 
dour, and merit the attention of thofe 
for whofe perufal and informftion it 
is imended, were it only to mark a 
throng feature in the national charac. 
ter, of implicit homage to the great 
religious fovereign, and to infance 
the ‘very uncommon, I may fay al- 
moft unheard of, effects of carly tui- 
tion. 

I thall, perhaps, be ftill more jof- 
tified in making this relation, by ad- 
verting to that very extraordinary af- 
farance the Rajah of ‘Tcefhoo Lootn- 
boo made me but a few days before 
my departure from lis court, which, 
without furtier introduction, 1 beg 
leave literally to recite. 

At an interview he allowed me, 
after having given me my audience of 
leave, faid he, “I had yefterday a 
vifion of our tutelary deity, and to me 
it was a day replete with much in- 
terefting and important matter. This 
guardian power, who in{pires us with 
his iluminations on every momen- 
tous and great occafion, indulged me 
with a divination, from which I have 
colleéted that every thing will be well: 
fet your heart at reit, for though a 
feparation is about to take place be- 
tween us, yet our friendthip will mot 
ceafe to exift ; but through the favour 
of interpofing Providence you may 
reft affured it wil! increaie, and ter- 
srinate eventually im that which will 
be for the beft.” 

I fhould have paid lefs regard to 
fo ftrange an obfervation but for this 
reafon, that however diflonant from 
other doctrinestheir pofitions may be 
found, yet I judge they are the bett 
foundation to build our reliances up- 
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on, and fuperftition combining with 
inclination to implant fuch triendly 
fentiments in their minds, will ever 
confinute, the opinion having once 
obtained, the rongeft barriér to their 
prefervation. Oppofed to the pre. 
judices of a people, no plan can rea. 
fonably be expected to take place; 
agreeing with them, fuccefs mult be 
the refule. 

On the third of December, 1783, 
I arrived at Terpaling, ficuated on 
the fummit of a high hill, and it was 
about noon when I entered the gates 
of the Monatltery, which was not 
long fince ereéted for the reception 
and education of Teefhhoo Lama. 
He refides in a palace in the center 
of the Monaftery, which occupies a- 
bout a mile of ground in circumfe- 
rence, and the whole is encompafied 
by a wall. The feveral buildings 
ferve for the accommodation of three 
hundred Gylongs appointed to per- 
form religious fervice with Teefhoo 
Lama, until he fhall be removed to 
the Monaftery and Mufoud of Tce- 
fhoo Loomboo. It is unufual to make 
vifits either here or in Bootan on the 
day of arrival: we therefore refted 
this day, only receiving and fending 
meflages of compliment. 

On the fourth in the morning, I 
was alluwed to vifit Teefhoo Lama, 
and found him placed in great form 
upon his Mufoud; on the left fide 
ftood his father and mother, an the 
other, the officer particularly ap- 
pointed to wait upon his perfon.— 
‘The Mofnud is a fabrick of @kcu- 
thions piled one upon the other wudil 
the feat is elevated to the height of 
four feet from the floor; ‘an embrot- 
dered filk covered the top, and the 
fides were decorated with pieces of 
filk of various colours fufpended from 
the upper edge and hanging down. 
By the particular requeft of Teefhoo 
Lama’s father, Mr. Saunders and 
mylelf wore the Englith drefs. 


I advanced, and as is the eultom, 
prefenied 
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prefented a white pelong handker- 
chief, and delivered alfo into the La- 
ma’s hands the Governoy’s pretent of 
a ftring of perils and, coral, while 
the other things were fet down be- 
fore him. Having performed the 
ceremony of the exchange of hand- 
kerchiels with his father and mother, 
we took our feats on the right of 
Teefhoo Lama, 

A multitude of perfons, all thofe 
ordered to efeort ine, were admitted 
to his prefence, and allowed to make 
their proftrations, The infant La- 
ma turned towards them, and re- 
ceived them all with a cheerful and 
fignificant look of complacency.— 
His father then addrefled me in the 
Tibet language, which was explain- 
ed to ine by the Jnterpreter, that 
Teefhoo Lama had been ufed to re- 
main at reft until this time of the 
day, but he had awoke very early 
this morcing, and could not be pre- 
yailed on to remain longer in bed, 
for, added he, * the Englith gentle- 
men were arrived, and he could not 
ficep.’? During the time we were 
in the room, 1 obferved the Lama’s 
eyes were {carce ever turned from us, 
and when our cups were empty of 
tea, he appeared pneafy, and throw- 
ing back his head, and contraéting 
the kin of his brow, he kept making 
anoife, for he could not ipeak, unul 
they were filled again. He took out 
of a golden cup, containing confects, 
fome burnt fugar, and flretching out 
his arm made 1 motion, to his atten- 
dants to give them tome, He then 
fent fome in like manner to Mr. 
Saunders, who was with me. I found 
myfelf, though vifiting an infant, 
under the neceflity of faying fome- 
thing, for it was hinted to me, that 
notwithftanding he is unable to reply, 
it is not to beinferred that he cannot 
underftand. However, his incapa- 
city of aniwering excufed me many 
words, and J juft briefly faid, that 
the Governor-general on receiving 
Vou. III. No. 10, 
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the news of his deceale in China, was 
overwhelmed with grief and forrow, 
and continued to lament his.abfence 
from the world until the cloud that 
had overcaft the happinefs of this:na- 
tion by his re-appearance was dif- 
pelled, and then, if poflible, a greater 
degree of joy had taken place than 
he had experienced of grief on re- 
ceiving the firfimournful news, The 
Governor withed he might long con- 
nue to illume the world with his 
prefence, and was hopeful that the 
friendfhip which had formerly fub- 
fifled between them would not be di- 
minifhed, but rather that it might be- 
come ftill greater than before, and 
that by his continuing to fhew kind, 
nefs to my countrymen, there might 
be an extenfive communication, be- 
tween his votaries and the depen- 
dants of the Britifh nation. ‘The lit- 
tle creature turned, looking fledfaht- 
ly towards me with the appearance 
of much attention while] {poke, and 
nodded with repeated but flow move- 
ments of the head,. as though he un- 
derflood and approved every word, 
but could not utter a reply. . The 
parents, who flood by all the time, 
eyed their fon with a look of affec- 
tion, and afmile expreflive of heart- 
felt joy at the propriety of the young 
Lama’s conduét. » His whole regard 
was turned to us; he was filent and 
fedate, never once looking towards 
his parents, as if under their influ- 
ence at the time; and with whate- 
ver pains his manners may have been 
formed fo correét, yet 1 muft own 
his behaviour on this occafion ap- 
peared perfeétly natural and fpon- 
tancous, and not directed by any ac- 
tion or fign of authority. 

The fcene in which I was here 
brought to take @ part was too new 
and extraordinary, however trivial, 
if not abfurd, as it may appear to 
fome, not to claim from me great 
attention and confequently minute 


remark, 
E Teehhoo 





Teehhoo Lama is at this time a- 
bout'18 mionthsof age. He did not 
fpeak a word, but made moft expref- 
five figns, and conducted himfelf 
with altonifhing dignity and deco- 
rum.” His complexion is of thathue 
whith in England we fhould term 
rather brawn, but not without co- 
lour!  Tfis features good—fmall 
black eyes—an animated expreffion 
of countenance—and altogether I 
thought him one of the handfomeft 
children I had ever feen. I had 
but little converfation with the father. 
He told me he had direétions to en- 
tértain me three days on account of 
Teefhoo Lama, and entreated me 
with fo much earneltnels to pafs ano- 
thér on his own account, that I could 
not refill complying with his requett. 
He then invited us for to-morrow to 
an entertainment he propofed to make 
at a {nvall diftance from the monatte- 
ry; ‘which invitation having a¢tcept- 
ed, ‘we took our leave and retired. 

In the cotrfe of the afternoon I 
wis ‘vifited by two officers of the 
Lama’s houfhold, both of whom are 
immediatély attendant on his per- 
fon. ‘They fat and converfed with 
me fome time; enquired after Mr. 
Bogle, whom both of them had feen ; 
and thea remarking how extremely 
fortunate it was the young Lama’s 
having regarded us with very par- 
ticular notice, obferved on’ the’ very 
ftrong partiality of the former Tee- 
fhoo Lama for the Englith,'and that 
the prefent one often tried to utter 
the name of the Englifh. I encou- 
raged the thought, hopeful that they 
would teach the prejadtce toftrengrh - 
en with his increafing age; and they 
aflured me that fhould he, when he 
begins to [peak, have forgot, they 
would early teach him to repeat the 
name of Haftings. 

On the morning of the 6th, I 
again waited on Teefhoo Lama to 
prefent fome curiofities I had brought 
for him from Bengal. He was very 
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much ftruck with afmall clock, and 
had it held to him, watching for a 
long time the revolutions of the mo. 
ment-hand ; he admired it, but with 
gravity and without any childifh 
emotion. ‘There‘was nothing in the 
ceremony different from the firtt day’s 
vifit. The father and mother were 
prefent. I ftaid aboot half an hour, 
and retired to return and take leave 
in the afternoon. 

The votaries of Teefhoo Lama al. 
ready begin to flock in numbers to 
p2y their adorations to him. Few 
are yet admitted to his prefence.— 
Thofe who come, efleem it a happi- 
ne(s if he is but fhown to them from 
the window, and they are able to 
make their proftrations before he js 
removed. ‘There came to-day @ par- 
ty of Kimaaks (Camuc 'Tartars) for 
purpofes of devotion, and to make 
their offerings to the Lama. When 
I retarned from vifiting him, I faw 
them ftanding at the entrance of the 
fquare in front of the palace, each 
with his cap off, his hands being 
placed together elevated, and held 
even with hisface. They remained 
upwards of half an hour in this atti- 
tude, their eyes fixed upon the a- 
partment of the Lama, and anxiety 
very vifibly depiéted in their coun- 
tenances. At length, I imagined, 
he appeared to them, for they began 
all together by lifting their hands, ftill 
clofed, above their heads, then bring- 
ing them even with their faces, and 
after lowering them to their breatts, 
then feparating them : to aflift them 
in finking and rifing, they dropt up- 
on their knees, and ftruck their heads 
againft the ground. This with the 
fame motions was repeated nine times. 
They afterwards advanced to deliver 
their prefents, confilting of talents of 
gold and filver, with the products of 
their country, to the proper officer, 
who having received them, they re- 
tired apparently with much fatisfac- 
tion. 


Upon 
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Upon enquiry I learnt that offer- 
ings made in this manner are by no 


means unfrequent, and © : reality con- 
flitute one of the mof: copious four- 


ces from which the Lamas of Tibet 
derive their wealth. 

No one thinks himfelf degraded 
DS beleite thefe humiliations. 

perfons I allude to, who came 

for this devout purpofe, were atten- 
dant on a man of fuperior rank, that 
feemed to be more engrofled than 
the reft in the performance of the ce- 
remony. He wore a rich fatin gar- 
ment lined with fox fkins, and a ca 
with a caffel of fcarlet filk flowing 
from the center of the crown upon 
the fides all round, and edged with 
a broad band of Siberian fur. 

According to appointment, I went 
in the afternoon to make my Jatt vifit 
to Teefhoo Lama. I received his 
difpatches for the Governor-general, 
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and from his parents two pieces of fa- 
tin for the Governor, with many 
compliments. 

They prefented me with a veit 
lined with lambfkins, making many 
affurances of a long remembrance, 
and obferving, that ac this time Tee- 
fhoo Lama is an infant, and incapa- 
ble of converfing, but they hoped to 
fee me again when he fhall have be- 
come ofage. I rep'ied, that by fa- 
vour of the Lama ] might again vifie 
this country ; I looked forward with 
anxiety to the time when he fhould 
mount the Mufnud, and fhould then 
be extremely happy in the opportu. 
nity of paying my refpeéts. After 
fome expreffions and proteftations of 
mutual regard, my vifit was conclud- 
ed: I received the handkerchiefs and 
took my leave; and am to purfue 
my journey towards Bengal to-mor- 
row at the dawn of day. 





For the New-Yorx Macazine. 
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Juftum et Tenocem propofiti Virum. 


Diss on to be grave to- 
day on the fober fubjeé of 
EsoLuTion, I will bribe my fair 
reader’s attention to a difcourfe, lefs 
gay than ufeful, by telling a thort 
ftory in the very front of this num- 
ber. 

SALADIN, the Soldan of Egypt, 
though he had dominions enough of 
his own, was always ready, when 
occafion offered, to make free with 
other people’s.—At his return, with- 
out fuccefs, from the fiege of Mofoul 
in Syria, he feized into his hands the 
whoie lordfhip of Emeffa, in preju- 
dice to the right of Nafir Eddin, the 
young prince, whoclaimed it, And 
this he did, upon pretence, that the 
late father of the youth had forfeited, 
by giving countenance to confede- 
racies again{t the Soldan’s intereft. 

Saladin, however, ordered, that 
proper care fhould be taken of the in- 


Horace. 


jured prince’s education ; and being 
defirous ta obferve what progrefs he 
made in his ftudics, he was brought 
one day before the Soldan, who afk- 
ed him, with much gravity, in what 
part of the Akoran he was reading ? 
! am come, replied the young prince 
(to the furprize of all who were near 
him) to that verfe, which informs me, 
that he who devours the eflates of or- 
phans, is not a king, but a tyrant. 

The Soldan was much flartled at 
the turn and fpirit of his repartec ; 
but, after fome paufe and recolleétion, 
returned the youth this generous an- 
iwer:—He who fveaks with fuch 
refolution, would act with fo much 
courage, that I reftore to you your 
father’s pofleflions, left I thould be 
thought to fland in fear of a virtue, 
which I only reverence. 

Such an influence has firmnefs, 


even in words and appearance! Bur 
when 
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when reduced into prattice, it is 
productive of innumerable benefits : 
fo that, were I to be afked by a man 
of fenfe, which would be his fhorteft 
road to felicity ? my anfwer fhould 
be, the path which leads through 
conftancy and refolation. No other 
road, but this! and no other guide 
than confcience, can carry him thro’ 
his journey, and bring him fafe to 
the end at which he aims. 

Refolution is life, is like a€tion in 
oratory, as Demofthenes defcribed 
it: It is the firft, fecond, and third 
thing neceflary. The foul is endow- 
ed with three powerful faculties; the 
underftanding, the memory, and the 
will; but, with regard to moral life, 
they all three lie dead, without the 
help of refolution—Refolution is 
their parent, their midwife, and their 
norfe. It firft impregnates them 
with aétivity, then delivers them in 
their labours; and nourifhes the ef- 
feéts of thofe labours with perfeve- 
rance. What imports it, to know 
either the good or the proper, if we 
forget or overlook that knowledge? 
Or, to what end do we remember, 
what is great and heroic in others, if 
refolution does not conform our will 
to co-operate with our underftand- 
ing !— 

Refolution, therefore, is the {pi- 
ritual union of the mind’s belt facul- 
ties; and may, not improperly, be 
called the foul of the very foul itfelf. 
It exercifes the underftanding into 
meditation’; meditation gives life to 
memory, and reduces good-will in- 
to habit; and habitual good-will in- 
{pires the memory and underftanding 
to break beautifully forth into a feries 
of good aétions. 

For this reafon, I have often re- 
flefted, that we ftand more in need 
of being reminded than of being 
taught; and that, whoever would 
lead men to be good, that is, to be 
happy, fhould rather infpire them 
with refolution to do what they know 





to be right, than to learn what it is 
to do rightly. Moral arguments 
fhould be chiefly applied to the me- 
mory, and are incentives to the will, 
rather than aids to the underftanding. 

This is evident,methinks, from the 
following confiderations: wifdom, as 
it regards practical life, is no more 
than a faculty of difcerning what is 
good from what is evil, what is tobe 
embraced, and what rejeéted. Now, 
if the wifeft man upon earth, by the 
dint only of refolution, could brin 
himfelf to praétife what a man of the 
moft moderate faculties comprehends 
and diftinguifhes, he would, indeed, 
be a wife man according to the ge- 
nuine fignification. But, as the world 
goes, were we ftridtly to ineafure the 
capacities, even of the wileft, by their 
actions, we fhould be mortified into 
a necefflity of confidering this vait 
globe, but as a flage full of bufy fools, 
with {carce a fleady purpofe among 
them: And, however the philofo- 
phers may have declared a wacuum 
an abfurdity in nature, we fhould 
plainly difcover one, in fenfe, among 
the agents of the intelleétual world : 
We moft therefore conclude, that 
the fault lies not in the underfanding, 
but the awi//; nor proceeds from 
want of knowledge, but deficiency 
of firmnefs and refolution. Mr. Dry- 
den, {peaking of men in their thinking 
and contemplative faculty, fays fome- 
where, to the praife of the meane/ 
writers, that he never read any argu- 
ment fo indifferently handled, out of 
which a wife man might not gather 
fomething that was valuable: and 
Cardinal Richliew has obferved, con- 
cerning adive and political \ile, 
that he knew many, to whom the 
direétion of great kingdoms might be 
happily committed in the morning, 
whom, yet in the afternoon, he would 
fearce trut with the adminifration 
of his ben-rooft. 

As little men become great by re- 
folution, and great men degenerate 
nto 
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into little ones without it; fo admo- 
nitions to thofe duties, which every 
fitrle man knows, are neceffary not- 
withftanding to the wifeft. Of this 
Alexander's father, Philip, demon- 
firated himfelf very fenfible : that 
rince’s fe:vant knew, no doubt, as 
well as his matter, that a king was 
no more than a man: But Philip, 
mindful, that high fortune had often 
made right heads forget themfelves, 
commanded this fervant to wake him 
every morning, by this well-known 
leffon in his car, Remember thou art 
but a man. Now, many would be 
apt to imagine, that little profit could 
arife from {uch conftant repetition of 
this fhort and needlefs intimation ; 
yet Sir Francis Bacon, who knew 
well both the great world and the 
little, has left us the following axiom 
concerning it : * All (monitorial) pre- 
cepis concerning kings, are, in effect, 
comprehended in thefe two remem- 
brances—remember thou art aman ; 
remember thou art God’s vice-ge- 
rent. ‘The one bridleth their power, 
the other their will.’ In truth, if 
Alexander had affe€ted to be no more 
than he was, the fon of Philp, in- 
Read of afpiring to divinity, and the 
title of Ammon, would have more 
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than conquered the world, for he 
would have conquered the very con- 
queror of it. 

Refoluticn then, is the only means 
to make a man completely happy ; 
end frequent admonition ferves to 
kcep retolution alive. The loweft 
¢an fearce ftand in need of a moral 
inftreétion ; but the higheft may be 
greatly indebted for admonition. A 
man who has firmnefs enough to fee 
the worft of his own foul, wil! foon 
have the fatisfaétion to find the prof- 
pet much bettered—He will learn 
patience in ill fortune, and abftinence 
in good: He will be fortified with 
refolution, to be humble, juft, and 
charitable, amidft the ftrongeft in- 
flations and indulgements of profpe- 
rity; and difdain to be found envi- 
ous, dejected, or revengeful, amidft 
the bittereft refentments, and folici- 
tations of calamity. Such aman fhall 
not only preferve an inward tran- 
quility, but whatever the colour of 
his fortune may be, he will owe the 
luftre to himfelf, and caft it round 
him upon others. He will not onl 
be followed, but be loved in his prof- 
perity, and in his adverfity he will 
be lamenied, 

Sept. 18, 1792. 





Account of a fingular Cuflom at Mere in, with fome Conjedtures on the An- 


tiguity of its Origin. 
Prefident R. I. 


Rees C. prefaces his account 


with a moft rapturous and lox- 
vriant defcription of Metelin, the 
ancient Lefbos,. the birth-place of 
Alceus, and of Sappho. We pals 
over this confideration, to extract 
the particulars of the very ftrange 
cuftom, by which the natives have 
contrived to render themfelves un- 
happy amid all the bounties of nature. 
‘ The women here feem to have 
errogated to themfelves the depart- 
ment and privileges of the men.— 
Contrary to the ufage of al) other coun- 


By the Right Hon. James, Earl of Charlemont, 
(From the Monthly Review.) 


tries, the eldeft daughter here inhe- 
rits, and the fons, like daughters every 
where elfe, are portioned off with 
{mal] dower, or, which is ftill worfe, 
turned out, pennylefs, to feek their 
fortune.—-If a man has two daugh- 
ters, the eldeft, at her marriage, is 
entitled to all her mother’s pofleffions, 
which are by far the greater part of 
the family eftate, as the mother, 
keeping up her prerogative, never 
parts with the power over any por- 
tion of what the had brought into 
the family, until the is forced into it 


by 
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by the marsiage of her daughter, 
and the father is alfo compelled to 
ruin himfelf by adding whatever. he 
may have f{craped together by hisin- 
duftry.—The fecond daughter inhe- 
rits nothing, and is condemned to 
perpetual celibacy.—She is tlyled a 
Calogria, which fignifies properly a 
religious woman or nun, and is in 
effeét a menial fervant to her filter, 
being employed by her in any office 
fhe may think fic to impofe, frequent- 
ly ferving her as waiting-maid, ag 
cook, and often inemploy ments ftill 
more degrading. —She wears a habit 
peculiar to ber. fituation which the 
ean never change, afort of monattic 
drefs, coarfe, and of dark brown. 
One advantage however fhe enjoys 
over her fifter, that whereas the elder 
before marriage, is never allowed to 
go abroad, or to fee any man, her 
nearett relations only excepted, the 
Calogria, except when employed in 
domeittic toil, is in this refpeé at per- 
fe& liberty.—But when the filler is 
married, the fituation of the poor 
Calogria becomes defperate indeed, 
and is rendered {till more humiliating 
by the comparifon between her con- 
dition and that of her happy miftrefs, 
The married filter enjoys every fort 
of liberty—the whole family fortune 
tsher’s, and fhe (pends it as fhe pleafes 
— her hufband is her obfequious fer- 
vant—her father and mother are de- 
pendent upon her—the dreffes in the 
moft mignificent manner, covered 
all over, according to the fafhion of 
the ifland, with pearls and with pie- 
ces of gold, which are commonly 
fequins; thus continually carrying 
about with her the enviable marks of 
affluence and fuperiority, while the 
wretched Cualogria follows her as a 
fervant, arrayed in fimple homefpun 
brown, and without the molt dif- 
tant hope of ever changing her con- 
dition. Such a difparity may feem 
intolerable, but what will not culom 
reconcile? Neither are the misfor- 
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tunes of the family yet at an end 
The father and.the mother, with what 
little is left them, contrive by their 
induftry to accumulate a fecond little 
fortune, and this, if they fhould 
have a third daughter, they are ob. 
liged to give to her upon her marri. 
age, and the fourth, if there fhould 
be one, becomes her Calogria; and 
fo on through all the daughters alter. 
nately. Whenever the daughter is 
marriageable, fhe can by cuftomcom. 
pel the father to procure her a huf- 
band, and the mother, fuch is the 
power of habit, is foolifh enough to 
join in teazing him into an immedi- 
ate compliance, though its confe- 
quences mult be equally fatal and 
ruinous to both of them. From hence 
it happens that nothing is more com- 
mon than to fze the old father and 
mother reduced to the utmoft indi- 
gence, and even begging about the 
itreets, while their unnatural daugh- 
ters are in affluence ; and we ourfelves 
have frequently been fhewn the eldett 
daughter parading it through the 
town in the greatelt {plendour, while 
her mother and fifter followed her as 
fervants, and made amelancholy part 
of her attendant train. 

« The fons, as foon as they are of 
an age togain a livelihood, are turned 
out of the family, fometimes with a 
{mall prefent or portion, but more 
frequently without any thing to fup- 
port them; and thus reduced, they 
either endeavour to live by their la- 
bour, or, which is more ufual, go 
on board fome trading veflel as failors 
or as fervants, remaining abroad till 
they have got together {ome compe- 
tency, and then return home to mar- 
ry and to be henpecked. Some few 
there are who, taking advantage of 
the Turkifh law, break through this 
whimfical cuftom, who marry their 
Calogrias, and retain to themfelves a 
competent provifion; but thefe are 
accounted men of afingular and even 
criminal difpofition, and are 7 
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and defpifed as conformifts to Turkith 
manners, and deferters of their nativé 
cuftoms; fo that we may fippofe 
they are few indeed who have the 
boldnefs todepart from the manners 
of their country, to adopt the cuftoms 
of their detefted mafters, and to brave 
the contempt, the derifion, and the 
hatred of their neighbours and fellow- 
citizens. ; 

* Of al! thefe extraordinary parti- 
colars I was informed by the French 
conful, aman of fenfe and of indif- 

utable veracity, who had refided in 
this ifland for feveral years, and who 
folemnly affured’ me that every cit- 
cumftance Was true ; but indeeed our 
own obfervation left us without the 
leaft room for doubt, and thé fingular 
appearance and deportment of the 
ladies fully evinced the trath of our 
friend’s relation. In walking through 
the ‘town it i} eafy to perceive, from 
the whimfical manners of ‘the female 
pallengers, thar thé women, according 
tothe vulgar phrafe, tuear the breeches. 
They frequently flopped us in the 
ftreets, exathined our drefs, interro- 
gated us witha bole and manly air,* 
laughed at our foreigh garb and ap- 
pearance, and fhewed fo little atten- 
tion to that decent modefly, which 
is, Or ought to be, the true character- 
iftic of “the fex, that there is every 
reafon to fuppofe they wonld, in {pire 
of their haughtinefs, ‘be the kindeft 
ladies upon earth, if they were not 
ftriétly watched by the Turks, who 
are here very numerous, and would 
be ready to punifh any tranfgreffion 
of their ungallant laws with arbitra- 
ry fines. Butnatureand native man- 
ners will often baffle the efforts even 
of tyranny. “In alftheir cuftoms, 
thefe manly ladiés feem to have chan- 
ged fexes with the men.—The wo- 
man fits aftride—the man fits fide- 
ways upon the horfe——Nay I have 


*< In the nineteenth Epifile of the fir 
pho which might awith great aptne/s 
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beén affured chat the hufband’s sdif- 
tinguifhing appellation is his’ wite’s 


family neme.—The women have , 


town ad country houfes, in the ma- 
hagement of which the tiufband ne- 
ver dares interfere — Their pardens, 
their fervants, are all their own: ; and 
the hufband, from every circomftance 
of his behaviour, appears to be no o- 
ther than his wife’s firtt domeftick, 
perpetually bound toher fervice, and 
flave to het caprice?” Mente itisthar 
a tradition obtains ‘in ‘the country, 
that ‘this iflend was formerly inhabic- 
ed By ‘Amezons, a wadition -howe- 
ver founded on no ‘wncient hiltory 
that I'know of. Sappho, indeed; 
the moft renowned female that this 
iffand has ever produced, is faid to 
have had manly inc}inations,in which 
«3 Lacian informs es)" the’ did bur 
conform with the fingular manners 


. of her country-women; ‘but I'doner 


find thatthe mode in which the chole 
to fhew thefe inclinetions is imivated 
by the prefent female inhabicariw, 
who feem perfectly content with the 
dear prerogative of abfolute fway, 
without endeavouring in any other 
particular to change the courfe of na. 
ture; yet will thiscireumitance ferve 
to fhew that the women of Lesbos 
had always fomething peculiar, and 
even pecoliarly mafculine, io their 
manners and propenfities. ‘But be 
this as it may, it is certain that no 
country whatfoever can afford a more 
perfeét idea of an Amezonian com- 
monwealth, or better ferve to render 
probable thofe ancient relations which 
our manners would induce us to e- 
fteem incredible, than this ifland of 
Metelin. ‘Thefe lordly ladies are 
for the moft part, very handiome in 
{pite of their drefs, which ts fingular 
and difadvantageous. Down to the 
girdle, which, asin the oid Grecian 
garb, is raifed far above what~ we 

ufually 


A book, Horace applies an epithet to Sap- 
5 be given to bar prefent counlrywornen : 


© Temperat Archilochi Mufam pede mafcula Sappho.” 
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ufaally call the waifl, they wear no- 
thing but a fhift of thin and tran{pa- 
rent gauze, red, green, or. brown, 
through which.every thing is vifible, 


their breafts only excepted, which 


they cover over with a fort of hand- 
kerchief ; and this, as we are inform- 
ed, the ‘Turks obliged them.to wear, 
while they look upon it as an,incum- 
brance, and as no inconfiderable por- 
tion of Turkifh tyranny. _ Long 
fleeve: of the fame thin material per- 
fe&tly. fhew, their arms even to the 
fhoulder. Their principal ornaments 
are chains of pearl, to which they 
hang {mall pieces of gold coin, Their 
eyes are large and fine, and the nofe, 
which we term Grecian, ufually pre- 
vails among them, as it does indeed 
among the women of al! thefe iflands. 
Their complexions are naturally fine, 
bat they {poil tl:em by paint, of which 
they make abundant ufe, and they 
disfigure their pretty faces by fhav> 
ing the hinder part of the cye-brow, 
and replacing it with a flrait line of 
hair, neatly applied with fome fort 
of gum, the brow being thus conti- 
nued in a {trait and narrow line till 
it joins the hair on each fide of their 
face. They are well made, of the 
middle fize, and, for the molt part, 
plump; but they are diftinguifhed 
by nothing fo much and fo univer. 
fally as by a@ haughty, difdainful, 
and fupercilious air, with which they 
feem to look down ypon ail mankind 
as creatures of an inferior nature, 
born for their fervice, and doomed 
to be their flaves; neither does this 
peculiarity of countenance in any de- 
gree diminifh their natural beauty, 
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but rather adds to it that fort of be. 
witching attraction which the French 
call piquant,’ 
The Prefident next endeavours to 
trace the origin of this ttrange and 
unnatural cultom. He found, in 
Herodotus, an account of aremark- 
able fimilar cultom among the Lyci- 
ans; and he was led to conjecture 
that, from them, it was derived to 
the inhabitants of Metelin, ¢ there 
being no impoflibility in the fappo. 
fition that fome colony may have paf- 
fed over from Lycia into Metelin,’ 
Fortunately, but by accident, he 
met with a paffage in Diadorus Sicu- 
lus, which, .in a great meafure, fa- 
tished hismind. ‘ Itfeemsthat thofe 
Pelafgi, who under their leader Xan- 
thus, the fon of Triopas, king of 
Argos, firft inhabited Lefbos, had, 
before their fettling in chat ifland, 
dwelt for fome time in a certain part 
of Lycia, which they had conquered, 
and may of confequence be fuppofed 
to have brought trom thence the u- 
fage in quettion.’-——This, to be fure, 
is, a8 his Lordfhip remarks, a very re- 
mote fource ; for Triopas, accord- 
ing to Blair, was king of Argos in the 
year 1553 before Chriff ; or, accord - 
ing to Diodorus, ftill much earlier, 
as that hiftorian places the colonizing 
of Lefbos by the Pelafgi, under ths 
fon of this prince, feven ages previ- 
ous to the flood of Deucalion, which 
event took place in the year 150}, 
before the Chriftian aera :—* but in 
the eye and eftimation of a trac an- 
tiquarian, what are thirty or forty 
centuries ?’ 





An ADDRESS, delivered September 25, 1792, at.the annual Commence- 
ment of Queen's College, ( New -Jerjey ) to the young Gentlemen who took their 


degrees on that occafion. 


GenTLeMeN, 
OU have now finithed the courfe 
of ftudy in this place, and are 
about to prepare for fome employ- 
mentin life. What this thail be mutt 





By Witviam Linn, 


wg Prefident pro tem, 


greatly depend on your own inclipa- 
tions under the direétion of Provi- 
dence. Itis not of fo much conle- 


quence what the ftation is, as how 
you 
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demean yourfelves in it. ‘The 
public, indeed, expect more from 

than from others who have not 
enjoyed the fame advantages: they 
expect that you will move in fome 
honourable and extenfive {phere of 
ufefulneis. 

It has been ufaal and it is proper 
omthis occafion, to difmifs by giving 
afew advices for the regulation of 
the conduét in life. ‘Though no- 
thing new can be faid, or which you 
may not have often heard, yet it is 
fuppofed, that from your prefent fi- 
tuation, and before fo many witnef- 
fes, it will have the deeper impref- 
fion upon you. Without atrending 
to exact order, fuffer me to call your 
gtention to the following things: 

Firft, Make religion your main 
concern. Reverence its authority and 
attend to its precepts. ‘This is men- 
tioned firft, as being moft important ; 
as being abfolutely neceflary, what- 
ever bafinefs you follow. Of what 
real fervice will human learning be, 
if ignorant of God and yourfelves ? 
Unlefs taught of God you cannot be 
truly wife ; the endowments of mind, 
either natural or acquired, which you 
poflefs, are not likely to be well di- 
re€led ; they will not fecure to you 
the favour of God, and promote 
your eternal happinefs in another 
wotld. Remember then, thatwhile 
you cover earnefily the beft gifts there 
Wa more excellent way, by growing 
in the knowledge of our Lord and Sa- 
viour ‘Jefus Chri . To this divine 
wifdom Solomon refers when he fays, 


Wifdom is the principal _ there- 


} fore, get wifdom; and wit all thy 


getting, get underflanding. Search 
the holy icriptures, frequent the pla- 
ces of inftruétion, converfe with the 
wife and pious, and give yourlelves 
to ferious meditation and earneft 
prayer. 

There are two things on this head 
of which you ought to beware. The 
‘one is a bigoted religion. A fledfait 
Vor. Ul. No. 10. 
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adherence to one denoniination is 
perfettly confiflent with liberality 
and charity. ‘There has been al- 
waystoo much ftrife among profefling 
chriftians about non-effentials ; too 
great a prevalence of a cenforious 
temper. ‘Though I think my own 
the beft, yet I may not reprobate a- 
nother, but grant that indolgence 
which, in my turn J claim. Chrifti- 
ans require only to know and under- 
fland one another better, in order to 
be more united in love. ‘The n.ore 
extenfive our acquaintance is with 
the various denominations, the lefs 
reafon we will find for a bigoted at~ 
tachment to any particular modes of 
worfhip. Let nothing now faid be 
mifconfirued, as though a total in- 
difference to all was inculeated. It 
is our duty to prefer one denomina- 
tion, and fleadily to adhere, but, at 
the fame time, to be charitable to- 
wards others. 

The other thing of which you 
ought to beware is a merely formal 
or cuftomary religion, Though in 
our prefent circumftances, modes and 
forms are neceflary, yet thefe are on- 
ly the fhadow or image of religion. 
If the fpirit be wanting, they are an- 
acceptable to God. Learn then to 
diftimguith between the form and the 
power of religion. Be afraid of con- 
tenting yourfelves with the former, 
while you neglect the lauer. Leet 
nothing fatisfy you fhort of a real 
change of heart, and faith in the me- 
rits of the blefled Redeemer. Exceps 
a man be born again be cannet fee the 
kingdom of God. Beliewe in the Lord 
Fefus Chrift, and thou foalt be faved. 
He that believeth not is condemned al- 
ready. ‘Though it be your duty to 
attend upon all the means of grace, 
and to ufe endeavours of your awn, 
yet the affiflance of the holy {piri 
is neceflary to render thefe fucceistul. 
He mutt work in you both to «ill 
and to do, if ever you be faved. 

This is a matter of fuch infinite 

F unportance 
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importance that I with your attention 
to be fixed upon it, and mutt again 
warn you to beware of a mere out- 
ward fhow in religion. Enjoying 
the ir ftrudtions and prayers of pious 
parents, and living under the privi- 
leges of the Church, there is danger 
of taking up an opinion that we are 
religious, and of performing dutics 
from habit or cultomonly. Sce that 
your piety be feated in the heart. 
See that you ferve God willingly. 
Unle/s your hearts be changed, and 
you be united to Chrilt, as the foun- 
tain of all grace, the duties of religion 
will be irkfome, and you will fail at 
laft of the divine approbation. Ref 
not fhore of a fcriprural ground to 
hope, that you have given yourfelves 
away to God in an everiaiting cove- 
nant, and that his fervice is become 
to you perfect {reedom.* 

A fecond direction is, that you en- 
deavour to maintain, and make far- 
ther advances in thofe branches of 
learning in which you have been 
initiated. You have juft entered the 
porch, flrive to vifit the temple it- 
jelf. You have laid the foundation, 
Jet not men hereafter mock and fay, 
that you began to build and were not 
able to finifh. It is caufe of regret, 
that, after years {pent in acquiving 
knowledge, we fhould fuffer it to flip 
from us,when a{mall attention might 
prevent it. Inttead of this, feek to 
make improvements and additions. 
Particularly in your profeflion, what- 
ever it may be, be emulous to excel. 
Some things which you have learn- 
ed you will not find. immediately 
necellary in your bufinels, and it 
may be improper, as well as impof- 
fible, to purfue them far.« It js not 
expected that a divine fhould be a 
lawyer, or a lawyer aphyfician, or a 
‘phyfician a mechanic. The {cholar 
indeed, ought to know the general 
principles of all ; but with his parti- 


cular profeflion, every one ought to 
be thoroughly acquainted. This js 
expected, and it is all that ought to 
be expedted. 

Some parts of learning, efpecially 
the knowledge of the dead languages, 
not being found neceflary in many 
employments in life, it has become 
fafhionable to decry them. Howe- 
ver plaufible the arguments of fuch, 
they are perhaps dangerous. Adopt 
not this fentiment, much lefs turn 
advocates for it. ‘That man may be 
qualified to be ufeful and refpeétable 
in the world without Greek and La- 
tin, nobody will deny; that many 
who attempt to learn them make fo 
little proficiency as not to be much 
the better of them, is true; but that 
they ought to be excluded froma 
fyflem of education, is .yet to be 
proved. Some of the moft eminent 
men in every profeffion have been ac- 
curate {cholars in thefe, end have, be- 
fides, underftood their native lan- 
guage better than others. Yea, what 
is it enables the writers of this day to 
combat fo fuccefsfully this mode of 
education, but this very education 
which they have received ? They un- 
gratefully fheeg at arts which caufed 
themfe!ves to rife. In fhort, lan- 
guage isa {cience, the ftudy of which 
improves the mind, and is the fludy 
of human nature, which is ever higb- 
ly important. But it is unneceflary 
to dwell here. None of you, we 
hope, will turn the arms which we 
have put into your hands againit 
yourfelves. 

Thirdly, If you would make pro- 
grefs in ufeful acquirements, and be 
eminent in your profeffion, attain the 
habit of indoftry. This is almoft 
every thing. Be not difcouraged by 
anv difficulties. Perfevere, and you 
will fucceed. The belt talents, with- 
out application, will not be fuccefs- 
ful; and, on the contrary, moderate 

talents, 


* Mf of the foregoing thoughts will be found in the author's fermon en 


“ David's Charge to Solomon.” 
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talents, with application, will achieve 
wonders. Be affured, that the great 
difference between men is not caufed 
fo mpch by the natural genius, as by 
attention and application. 

Under this head might come ad- 
vice as to order, method, and punétu- 
ality in your ftudies and bufinefs.— 
There is an order or method in the 
common affairs of life, which feems 
fo formal, and fometimes fo diiagiee- 
able, that it cannot be recommended; 
but, a degree of it is abfolutely ne- 
ceflary, otherwife our affairs muft run 
into confufion, or cannot be perform- 
edatall. With refpeé to punétua- 
lity in keeping promifes and appoint- 
ments, it cannot be too ftrungly 
urged. Mankind, every day egre- 
gioufly err in this matter, and you 
ought to join your counfel and ex- 
ample in endeavouring their refor- 
mation. 

Fourthly, Let me recommend to 
you the government of your paffions. 
Much of your comfort and fucceis in 


‘the world depends on this. By long 


indulgence the paflions grow ftub- 
born and unruly. Happy are they 
who obtain the maftery over them in 
younger life! When they ufurp do- 
minion over reafon, they are in their 
effe€ts molt pernicious to others, and 
render the fubjects thenifelves com- 
pletely miferable. Avoid, therefore, 
all fudden guits of anger; avoid a 
fullen, difcontented and envious dif- 
pofition ; endeavour to bring every 
or in fubjeétion to reafon and re- 
igion. A conftant attention will, 
in time, give you felf-command ; 
but, let me direét you to the never 
failing remedy the grace of God. 


Apply to his {pirit to fanAify your 
natures, and to perfeét holinefs with- 
inyou. I thall direé& you only, 

Once more, to be courteous, affa- 
ble, and obliging to all men. Bear 
with their infirmities, be patient un- 
der their injuries ; and be ever ready 
to advile and aflittthem. It tuperior 
gilts and advantages fall toyour fhare, 
fuppre{s an elation of heart; avoid 
an arrogant and contemptuous de- 
portment towards others, and im- 
prove all for the promotion of know- 
ledge and happinefs in the world. 
While [recommend this, let me cau- 
tion you againit an over-{trained com- 
plaifance, and the arts of diffimula- 
tion and flattery. Llowever pulith- 
ed your manners be, let the ground. 
work be truth and fincerity. There 
is acertain opennefs and fimplicity 
of behaviour which will recommend 
you more than all the tudied forms 
of addrefs. Unalefs mankind have 
confidence in your integrity, and 
find in you fomething more than 
mere profeflion, you cannot maintain 
character and influence among them. 

I thall not detain you with farther 
dire€tions. Thefe few, briefly ex- 
preiled, will not, I hope, be wholly 
ulelefs.——Mav a merciful God keep 
you under his protection, make you 
a comfort to your friends, an honour 
to this inftitution, and ufeful in your 
generation! May he keep you from 
the pollutions of the world, fupport 
you under all your trials, and finally, 
bring you to complete and everlait- 
ing felicity, through the merits of 
our exalted | ord and Redeemer Je- 
fus Chrift ! 





Th NATURAL HISTORY of th CANARY BIRD, 
By the Comte de Buffon. 


F the Nightingale is the chantrefs 
of the woods, the Canary bird 
isthe mufician of the chamber: the 
fir owes all to nature; the fecond 


derives fomething from cur arts; with 
lefs ftrength of organ, leis compals ot 
voice, and lefs variety of note, the 


Canary bird has a better car, greater 
facility 
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facility of imitation, more memory ; 
and as the difference of genius, efpe- 
cially among the lower animals, de- 
pends in a great meafure on the dif- 
ference that exilts among them with 
regard to the perfection of their fenfes, 
the Canary bird, whofe organ of hear- 
ing is more attentive, more fulcepti- 
ble of receiving and retaining foreign 
impreffions, becomes accordingly 
more focial, more tame, and more 
familiar: it is capable of gratitude 
and even of attachment; its carefles 
are endearing, its little humours are 
innocent, and its anger neither hurts 
nor offends. Its natural habits like- 
wife attach it to us the more ; it eats 
feeds like our other domeltic birds; 
it is more eafily bred than the night- 
ingale which lives on fleth or on in- 
fects, and which can be reared only 
with prepared food. Its education 
is more ealy and more fuccefsful ; we 
breed it with plealure, becaufe we 
are able to inftrudt it: it leaves the 
melody of its natural note to liften to 
the harmony of our voices and in- 
{lruments; it applauds, it accompa- 
nies us, and repays the pleafure it 
receives with intereh. ‘The night- 
ingale, more proud of its talent, feems 
willing to referve it in all its parity ; 
at leaft it appears very little to value 
ours; and it is with the greateft dif- 
ficulty it can be taught to repeat any 
of our airs. ‘The Canary can {peak 
and whillle; the nightingale defpifes 
our words as well as our fong, and 
never fails to return to the warbling 
of its own wood notes wild. Its pipe 
18 a malterpiece of nature which hu- 
man art can neither alter nor improve; 
that of the Canary bird is a model 
of more pliant materials which we 
can mould at pleafure. This lat 
therefore contribotes in & much 
greater degree to the comforts of fo- 
clety; it fingsat all fealons; it cheers 
us in the dulleft weather, and even 
adds to our happinefs; for it amufes 
the young and delights the reclufe, it 
charms the tedioufnefs of the cloilter 





and exhilarates the foul of the inne. 
cent and the captive; itslittleamours, 
which we can contemplate while we 
make it breed in our cages, haves 
thoufand times rekindled the dying 
flame of love inhearts where it feemed 
to have been extinguifhed. Is not 
this doing as much good as our Val. 
tures do harm ? 

The happy climate of the Canary 
Iflands feems to be the native place 
of thischarming bird ; at leatt it (cems 
there to attain its higheit degree of 
perfe€tion ; for we know that there is 
in Italy a fpecies much fmaller thaa 
that of the Canaries, and in Provence 
another almott as large : both of thefe 
are wilder, and may be confidered as 
the ftocks of fome tamed race. Thefe 
three birds will breed in a ftate of 
captivity ; but in their native regions 
they feem to propagate without inter- 
mixture. They therefore form three 
permanent varieties, which it is proper 
to diftinguith by three differentnames, 
that they may not be confounded. 
The large one was called Cinit or Cini 
in the days of Belon, and in Pro- 
vence it retains the name of Ci or 
Cigui to this day. ‘The leaft one is 
called Venturen in Italy. 

The Venturon is found not only 
in Italy, but in Greece, in Turkey, in 
Autftria, in Provence, in Languedoc, 
in Catalonia, and probably in all the 
climates of that temperature. There 
are however certain years in which 
it is very rare in our fouthern provin- 
ces, particularly at Marleilies. Its 
fong is agreeable and varied. The fe- 
male is inferior to the male both in 
long and plumage. ‘The form,colour, 
voice, and food, of the Venturon and 
Canary bird are nearly the fame, on- 
ly the Venturon is {maller, and its 
notes are neither fo fine nor fo clear. 

The Cini of Provence is larger than 
the Venturon, and hasa louder note: 
it is remarkable for the brightnefs of 
its colours, and for the ftrength and 
variety of its fong. The female s 
' fome- 
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fomewhat larger than the male,has lefs 
yellow in its plumage, does not fing 
fo well, or rather aoiwers hit as 1 
mere only by monoiyllables. ‘This 
bird feeds on the {malleft feeds he 
can find in the fields ; he lives long 
in a cage, and feems to delight in 
being placed near the Goldfinch : he 
liftens and borrows fome of its notes, 
which he incorporates in his own 
fong. [It is found not only in Pro- 
vence, but in Dauphiny, at Geneva, 
in Switzerland, Germany, Italy and 
io. It isthe fame bird known in 
Burgundy by the name of the Cana- 
It builds upon the ofiers planted 
along the banks of the rivers ; and 
its neft is formed of hair within and 
mofs without. It is pretty common 
in the environs of Marfeilles and in 
the fouthern provinces of France, but 
rare in the northern. M. Lottinger 
fays, that in Lorraine it is a bird of 
paflage. 

The prevailing colour of the Ven- 
turon, as of the Cint, is a yellowith 
green on the upper part of the body, 
and greenifh yellow on the belly ; but 
the Cini, which is larger than the 
Venturon, likewife differs from it in 
having brown fpots, which are longi- 
tudinal on the upper part of the body, 
and waved on the under; while in 
our climates the ordinary colour of 
the Canary bird, isa uniform citron 
yellow over the whole body even on 
the belly. ‘This however is to be un- 
derftood only of the extremities of the 
feathers, ail the other parts of them 
are white. ‘I'he female is of a paler 
yellow than the male. But this ci- 
tron colour, inclining more or iefs to 
white, which the Canary bird wears 
in our climates, is not its colour in 
its native place, and it varies accord- 
ing to the temperature of the country 
it inhabits. * | have obferved,’ fays 
one of the ablefl Naturalift,® ¢ that 
the Canary bird, which becomes 
white in France, is at Teneriffe of a 
grey colour almott as dark as that of 
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a linnet ; a change proceeding I fup- 
pole from the coldnets of the climate.’ 
The colour may alter likewife from 
diverfity of food, from captivity, and 
efpecially from intermixture with o- 
ther fpecies. At the beginning of 
this century, bird-fanciers reckoned, 
in the fingle fpecies of the Canary 
bird, no lefs than twenty-nine vari- 
eties, all fo diflinguifhable as to be 
ealily pointed out. The original 
flock of thefe twenty-nine varieties, 
is the common grey Finch of the Ca- 
nary ifland, All thofe that are of o- 
ther uniform colours have received 
them from difference of climate: 
thofe with red eyes are generally more 
or lefs inclined to abfolute whitenefs, 
and thofe with different colours are 
varieties rather ftitious than natural. 

Befides thede differences, which 
appear to be the firft variations from 
the pure ftock of the Canary iflands, 
when tran{ported intoother countries, 
and befides fome néw races which 
have appeared fince, there are other 
varieties fill more apparent arifing 
from a mixture of the Canary bird 
with the Ventavon and Cini; for 
thefe birds may not only be made to 
pair and breed, but their young, 
which are generally veonfidered as 
mules and flerile, are notwithftand- 
ing mongrels that are capable of pro- 
pagating their race. It is the fame 
in the junction of the Canary bird 
with the Sikin, the Goldfinch, the 
Linnet, the Yellow~hammer, the 
Chaffinch ; it is even faid that it will 
produce with the Sparrow. Thefe 
{pecies of birds, although very dif- 
ferent, and to appearance very re- 
mote from that of the Canary bird, 
will, notwithflanding, unite with ic 
and breed, if proper care ard precau- 
tion be ufed in pairing them. The 
firit thing necefiary is to feparate the 
Canary birds from al! thofe of their 
own fpecies; and the fecond is to em- 


ploy the female rather than the male. 
I have 


* M. Adanfon, Voyage au Senegal, Page 13. 
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I have been affured that the hen Ca- 
nary bird will produce with all the 
above-mentioned birds; butit is not 
equally certain that the cock will u- 
nite with the females of thofe birds. 
‘The Sikkin and the Goldfinch are the 
only ones that feem to have their fer- 
tility with the cock Canary bird au. 
thenticaied. The following was writ- 
ten to me on the fubject by a friend 
of mine, a man of experience and 
probity. 

‘ I have thefe thirty years amufed 
myfelf in rearing a namber of tmall 
birds, and Lhave particularly attend- 
ed to the method of breeding them ; 
it is therefore from repeated experi- 
ence and obfervation that [ am ena- 
bled to aflert the following facts. 
When a per(on withes to pair the Ca- 
nary bird with the Goidfinch, he 
mult take young Goldfinches, of ten 
or twelve days old, from the neft, 
and put them in the nelt with Canaries 
of the fameage. He mutt feed them 
together and leave them in the fame 
cage, accuftoming the Goldfiach to 
the fame food with the Canary bird. 
It is ufual to put a cock Goldfinch to 
ahen Canary bird, asthey pair much 
more ecafily, and profper better than 
when a hen Goldfinch and cock Ca- 
nary bird are affociated. It mutt 
however bs obferved, that the brood 
in the firlt cafe is later, becaufe the 
cock Goldfinch does not pair fo 
quickly as the cock Canary. But 
whea the female Goldfinch is put to 
a male Canary bird, the pairing 
takes place much fooner. ‘To fuc- 
ceed, amale Canary bird is never to 
b> put into a cage where there are fe- 
males of its own {pecies, for then it 
will prefer thefe to female Goldfin- 
ches. 

* With regard to the union of the 
maic Canary with the female Sitkin, 
I can vouch that it profpers exceed- 
ingly well. JF have had in my avi- 
ary thefe nine years a female Sifkin, 
which never failed to have three 
broods the firft five years, and all thefe 


profpered ; for the laft four years the 
has had only two broods. I have o. 
ther birds of the fame fpecies of Sif. 
kin which, without having been bred 
up together, or placed apart have 
paired with Canary birds. The male 
or female Sikkin is merely put intoa 
room with a good number of thofe 
birds ; they will foon be feen coupling 
at the fame time with other Canaries ; 
while the Goldfinch only conples 
withthe Canary bird when in a cage, 
and that too only when there is no 
bird there of its own {pecies. The 
Sifkin lives as long as the Canary bird, 
it accuftoms itfelf to the {ame food 
with lefs repugnance than the Gold- 
finch, 

* I have alfo put Linnets and Ca. 
nary birds together ; but they will {el- 
dom breed except the cock linnet 
be put with the hen Canary bird ; the 
female linnet will not even make a 
neft, but drops afew eggs in the cage, 
which are generally addle. I know 
this by experience, as I have often 
made the hea Canary bird fiton them 
without any cffrét. 

‘ The Chaffinch and Yellow-ham- 
mer are with great aifficulty made to 
pair with the Canary bird. I lefta 
female Yellow-hammer with a male 
Canary for three years, the hen laid 
only addle eggs: it is the fame with 
the female Chafiinch ; but the cock 
Chaffinch and ¥ellow-hammer with 
the hen Canary bird have produced 
fome fertile eggs.’ 


It follows from thefe faéts, and 


fome others which I have colleéted, 
that atnong all thefe bird the Sifkin 
alone will breed with the Canary bird 
equally well, whether male or femaic 
the hea Canary bird produces like- 
wife, eafily enough with the male 
Goldfinch ; not quite fo eafily with 
the male Linnet; and, lafily, it wil 
breed, though more difficultly, with 
the males of the Chaffinch, the Yel- 
low-hammer and Sparrow, while the 
male Canary is incapable of fecundat- 
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ingthe females of any of thefe laft. 
Nature is therefore more ambiguous 
and leis conftant, and the mould of 
the fpecies lefs firm in the famale than 
inthe male: the latteris the true mo- 
del, its ftru€ture is Rronger than that 
of the female, which is fabje€t tova- 
rious modifications and alterations by 
a mixture with other {pecies. In the 
fewexperiments I have been able to 
make on the mixture of different quad- 
rupeds, nsarly allied, I have found 
that the ewe produces ecafily with the 
hérgoat, and thatthe ram will not 
produce with the fhe-goat: I am af- 
fared that there are inftances of the 
cow becoming pregnant by the ftag, 
bat the bull has never been known to 
cover the doe. ‘The mare conceives 
more cafily with the jack-afs than the 
female afs does with the horfe; and 
in general the produce has always a 
gteater refemblance to the male than 
to the female. The faéts agree with 
thofe we have jult mentioned on the 
fubjedt of the intermixture of birds. 
We fee that the female Canary bird 
becomes prolific with the Venturon, 
the Cini,the Sitkin,the Goldfinch, the 
Linnet, the Chaffinch’, the Yellow- 
hammer and even the Sparrow ; while 
the male Canary bird fucceeds only 
with the female of the Sikkin, difii- 
cultly with that’ of the Goldfinch, 
and not at all with the reft. We may 
therefore conclude that the female be- 
longs lefs rigoroufly to its fpecies than 
the male, and that in general allied 
fpecies are conneéted piincipaily by 
the females. It is very evident that 
the female Canary bird approaches 
nearer than the male to the {pecies 
of Yellow-hanmer, Linnet, Chaf- 
finch, and Sparrow, fince it unites 
and breeds with them all, while the 
male will do neither with any of them. 
I fay will not, for here the will may 
be more material than is fuppofed,and 
perhaps it is only from want of firm- 
nefs and refolution, that the females 
allow themfelves to be overcome, to 
fuffer foreign embraces and ill forted 
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jun@tions. But be this as it. may, 
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we can, by examining the refults of 
the feveral experiments that have been 
made with different birds, draw con- 
clufians which agree with whar I 
have advanced in another place, on 
the generation and developement of 
quadrupeds. As the fubject is impor- 
tant, | thought it proper here to flate 
the principal refults from the inter- 
mixture of Canary birds, not only 
with themfelves, but with the f{pe- 
cies I have mentioned above. 

The firlt variety which feems to 
conftitute two diftinét races in the 
{pecies of the Canary bird is formed 
of the variegated and the plain, The 
white are never variegated, neither are 
the citron coloured: but when thele 
lait have attained the age of four or 
five years, the extremity of the wings 
and the tail become white, ‘The grey 
are not of an uniform colour; ofthe 
fame bird there are feathers more or 
lefs grey ; and in many of thele birds 
the grey is lighter or carker, more 
inclined to the brown or the black. 
The agate are of an uniform colour, 
but there are fome where the agate co- 
lour is lighter or darker, ‘Thole in- 
clining to a cream colour are fill 
more uniform ; the yellow is conftanc 
both in the fame bird, end in the dif- 
ferent individuals. In the variegated, 
or fancy birds asthey are called, thofe 
that are of ajonquil yellow are tinged 
with black, and there is generally a 
{pot of black on the head. There 
are §ariegated individuals with all the 
fimple colours we have mentioned,but 
thore of the jonquil colour only are 
variegated with black. 

When individuals of an uniform 
colour are paired together, their young 
are of the fame colour: a cock and 
hen that are grey gencrally produce 
grey birds: but if a male grey is-puc 
to a female white, or a male whi to 
a feinale grey, the brood will be rsore 
beautiful than the parents; and as 


the numbers that may be crofled by 
fuch 
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fuch combinations are inexhauftible, 
we can at all times prodace varicties 
in fhade and tint that have not before 
appeared. The mixtures that may 
be made of the fancy birds oith thofe 
of an uniform colour, increafe flill 
more the number of combinations 
that may be produced ; and thus va- 
rieties in the fpecies may be multi- 
plied to infinity. Ic likewife often 
happens, that without the affiftance of 
the fancy birds, we have pretty little 
variegated birds which owe their 
beauty to the mixture of the different 
colours in their parents or their pro- 
genitors, fome of which, either on the 
father or mother’s fide, may have becn 
variegated. 

With regard to the mixture of o- 
ther fpecies with the Canary bird, I 
have collected the following obferva- 
tions. Of the whole fpecies, the Cint 
or green Canary has the ftrongeft 
pipe ; it isthe mott vigorous and moft 
ardent for propagation : it may fuflice 
for three females; it feeds them on 
the neit as it does the young. ‘The 
Sifkin and the Goldfinch are neither 
fo vigorous nor fo attentive, and are 
content with a fingle female Canary 
bird. 

The birds that come from the janc- 
tion of the Cini, the Sifkin and the 
Goldfinch with a hen Canary bird, 
are generally ftronger then thole from 
# cock and hen Canary bird. They 
fing longer, their voice is more fono- 
rous and flrong, but they are taught 
with difficulty ; the greater part al- 
ways whiftle mmperfedctly, and one is 
teldom to be townd which can repeat 
a fingle air without mifling. 

When we would with to procure 
birds from a mixture of the Goldfinch 
with a hen Canary bird, the former 
mult be two years old, and the batter 
one; beeanle the Canary bird comes 
fooner to maturnity than the Guld- 
finch, and in general they facceed bett 
when they have been bred up topge- 
ther. This however is not alsfolutely 
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neceflary, and the author of the Trea. 
tife on Canary birds* is miftaker 
when he caations us againit ufing a 
hen that has formerly hatched with a 
cock of its own {pecies, as if that 
would prevent her from receiving the 
male of another {pecies. ‘ I happened, 
lays father Bugot, to put four maleste 
eight female Canary birds, fome bad 
feed poifoned three of the males, and 
all the females loft their firit eggs. I 
refolved to fubftitute three male Gold- 
finches taken in a trap in place of the 
three dead Canaries, and I put them 
into the cage about the beginning of 
May. ‘Towards the end of July I had 
two ocfts of mongrels which fuc- 
ceeded to admiration: and the fol- 
lowing year I had three broods with 
each Goldfinch and the hen Canary 
bird. ‘hefe:laft in general do not 
breed with the Goldfinch til} they are 
from a year to four years old; while 
with their own f{pecies they continue 
to hatch for nine or ten years, The 
common variegated female alone will 
breed with the Goldfinch beyond her 
fourth year. A Goldfinch muft never 
he let loofe in an aviary, for he de- 
flroys the nefls and breaks the eggs of 
the other birds.’ We fice then that 
hen Canary birds, thongh accaftomed 
to the males of their own {pecies, will 
yield to the careffes of the Goldfinch, 
and will breed with thefe birds fuc- 
celsiully. ‘Their union with thee is 
even as fraitful as with their own na- 
tural males, fince they lay three times 
in the year with the Goldfinch; it 
is not fo in the union of the male 
Linnet with the ben Canary bird; 
im this cafe there is only one brood, 
and very feldem two, in the year. 
The baitard birds which proceed 
from the Canary and the Sifkin,Gold- 
finch, &c. are by no means fterile ; 
but mongrels that can pair and propa- 
gate,not only with theis races by father 
and mother, but with themfelves, and 
produce offspring that can alfo pare 
an 
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and ‘perpetuate their vatieties. But 
it ult be owned, that the produce of 
thefe mongrels is hot fo certain nor fo 
namerous by any meansas in the pure 
ipedies ; they feldom hetch more than 
onein a year, arid often lay epgs that 
afeaddle, The fuecelsful produétion 
depends on many litle circumflances 
which eannot be difcovered, far lefs 
pointed our. © It is faid that emong 
thefe mules there aré always many 
more'’males than females. | A fe- 


male Canary bird and a' Goldfinch,” 


fays father Bugot, produced in the 
fame year, at three hatchings, nine- 
teeweges that were ail fertile; among 
the nineteen there were only three fe. 
males, the other fixteen were males.’ 
Itistobe wifhed that this fa€t could be 
afcertained by repeated obfervations. 
In the’pure fpecies of many birds, the 
partridge for inftance, it has been re- 
marked that there are alfo more males 
thawfemales. The fame obfervation 
has been. made on the human {pecies ; 
about feventeen males are born for 
fixteen females in our climates; Iam 
ignorant of the proportion of males 
t6 fernales in the partridge ; it is only 
known that the males exceed the fe- 
mules, as there are always fome males 
at pairing time unprovided with mates: 
butit is not to be prefumed that,in any 
pure fpecies, there fhould bea differ- 
ence of fixteen to three, as in the in- 
ance of the hen Canary bird and 
cock Goldfinch. I have been told 
that there are even more females than 
males in the mules that proceed from 
the junétion of the afs and the mare, 
bet I have not been able to procure 
on this fubjeét information fufficiently 
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diftint. “It remains theréfore to des 
termine by experiment, (and this will 
not be difficult) how many males and 
how many females are prodeced in’ 
the pure fpecies of the Canary bird, 
and then to obferye if'the number of 
males is greater in the mongrels that: 
proceed from a cock Goldfinch and a 
female Canary bird. The reafon that’ 
inclines me to believe this is, that ih 
general the inale has more infltence ' 
than the female on the ftrength and 
quality of the different races. ' Be- 
fides, thofe mongrei birds which are 
ftronger, which have a more piercing 
note and a longer breath thanCanarics 
of the pure fpecies, likewife live long- 
er. But there is one conftant obfer- 
vation which relates to both, and that 
is, the oftener they hatch,. the moré 
they abridge the period of their lives. 
A cock Canary bird reared alone, and ” 
deprived of any intercourfe with a 
hen, generally lives thirteen or four- 
teen years; a mongrel proceeding 
from the Goldfinch in the fame cir- 
cumftances, will live eighteen or éven 
nineteen years. A mongrel from the 
Sitkin will live fifteen or fixteen years, 
while the cock Canary bird that has 
been accuftomed to one or more fe- 
males, lives only ten or eleven years, 
and the mongrel from the Goldfinch 
fourteen or fifteen years. It is necef- 
fary, moreover, tofeparate them from 


‘the females immediately after the ’ 


hatching feafon, that is, from the 
month of Auguft to March ; other- 
wife theit paffion fo exhaufts them 
that their lives are {till fhorter by 
two or three years. 
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MODE of MANAGING FLAX. ia Inevanp. 


LAX ischiefly grown in Ireland 
EK by the cottagers, a poor induf- 
trious clafs of people, whofe chief 
wealth confifts in a cow and a few 
acres of Jand, a part of which is al- 
ways appropriated to the growth of 

Vor. ILI. No 10. 


the ftaple article of their food, pota- 
toes, which are cultivated in a very 
different manner to what they are in 
moft parts of England, the land being 
{eldom or never ploughed before it is 
planted with them ; it is moftly paf- 
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tore-land, and well dunged before 
they fet the potatoes, which they ma. 
nage in a way almolt pecaliar to 
themfelves, and which it js foreign 
to my prelent puxpefe to.crnumerate. 
The fecond crop. of this potatoe 
ground is commanly oats or flax; 
the part appropriated to flax is the 
flrongeft and righeit, being eftecmed 
a very impoverifhing crop. It is fir 
well harrowed, and, where the foil is 
gravelly, all the ftones are carefully 
racked and picked off; they fow it 
in March and April, and, during its 
growth, ace extremely attentive to 
keep it clean by frequent weeding. 

When, ripe, which depends upan 
tn¢ feafon, foil, tume of lawing 1t,&&c. 
itis pulled up by the roots, and tied 
in frmall fheaves; if fuffered to fland 
abroad a-while in the fields, it is col- 
lefted in what they call foods, which 
are the fame as craves in England ; at 
other times it is carted away, almolt 
immediately, and fleeped. This is 
often done indifcriminately in foft or 
hard water, in ponds, or holes in their 
begs, or in rivers or lakes, They 
moftly lay heavy fubfances upon it, 
in order ta keep it down, and. prey 
vent its being carried away by. the 
current, fuch,as ftones and fods of 
turf, 

After it has been, feeped about 
two.or three wecks, it is taken up.and 
carried.wpon fome inclofed ground, 
where, cattle are excluded, and which 
is bare of grafs; they then fpread it 
very thinly and, neatly inrows. As 
this. is. the dveaching procefs, it is al- 
lowed to remain a longer or fhorter 
time, according to the views of the 
proprictor, with refpeét to having 
white, or what they term d/ay, flax ; 
but it moltly requires:to be expofed 
thas better than a fortnight, in order 
to be thorough]y wafhed and cleanfed 
cf its impurities, They generally 
turn it once or twice before it is re- 
moved. off the field. 

When they judge it fufliciently 





bleached, they sie it apin bundles the 
fir(t fair day that comes, and com. 
mit it to the next procels, wis, the 
drying. 

This is. moftly dove in the open 
air, for fafety, by the fides of banks 
and hedges, They makes fire of peas, 
which they call turf, and place « 
hurdle over it at the height of about 
four or five fect from the ground, on 
which, the flax is laid in thin layers ; 
it is frequeatly turned s and, when 
well dried, and aa yet warm andiceifp 
from the fire, they confign it, to ano. 
ther operation: this is termed deetling; 
which reqairing to be done imme- 
diately after, the drying, and being 
looked {pop es a grand ga/a, @num- 
ber of beetlers are. colledted, moftly 
women, who borrow each ather’saf- 
filtance, upon. this occefion, which 
they return inkiod, It is perform- 
ed upen large, flat, irregular ftones, 
by taking a handful of the flax, and 
itriking it repeatedly with around 
piece of wood, which is turned: for 
the purpofe, about 18 or 20 inches 
long, and fix in circumference at the 
largelt end, the other being {mall to 
take in the hand. Jt refembles an a- 
pothecary’s marble peftle, only upon 
a larger. feale, and being of ane entire 
piece... ‘This is called a beetle; and 
when they think the reedy, or inter- 
nal part, and rind,are fuficiently {e- 
parated by beating, it is either laid up, 
cr oftener delivered over to another 
order of afaftants, to be Kutched; the 
apparatus for which comfiltsof a piece 
of board, four or five feet longs and 
eight or ten inches wide ; this is in- 
ferted at one end into a heavy piece 
of plank, and ftands perpendicular 
upon its bafe. The upper end of 
this board is tapering and fharpith, 
and left full at the fides, which of 
courfe makes a hallownels. in the 
middle. A handful of flax is placed 
over its end, and ftruck frequently, 
edge-ways, with a thin, long piece of 
wood, femewhat like a broad ives 
only 
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oaly wider > this is the furehing pro: 
cef.: ‘This operation’ completely 
feparates its parts, and» may be con: 
tinued foas to give the flax a filky 
fofinefs: and feel, by ‘laying & fmall 

n over the end of the board at 
firft'and gradually lengthening it as 
oe is accomplifhed. 

he laft operation it. undergoes, 
previous to {pinning and weaving, 1s 
hackling. ‘This procefs feparatesthe 
tow from the flax, and is performed 
by drawing it through « namber of 
fteel pins, finely polifhed, tapering, 
and pointed, fet into a fquare piece 
of wood at different Jiftances, and 
of different degrees of finenefs.. This 
being-a nice operation, it is done by 
pérfons regularly taugtit the art, the 
barklers, who keep a number of dif. 
ferent-fized hackles, te produce coarfe 
Or fine flax. ‘ 

Other parts of the kingdom may, 
perhapsy vary a little from the me- 
thod here deferibed’; yet I believe 
this to be more univerfally ‘practifed 
than eny other, particalarly amon 
the more induftriaus and: poor claf 
of people. In many places, flax- 
mills are much ufed for the opera- 
tions'’of beetling atid feutching, which 
fhorten the labowr attending the me- 
thod here deferibed greatly; but 
thefe being expenfive, the country 
very populous, atid labdnr extremely 
cheap, they are’ nor fo extenfively 
advantageous as they might be in fi- 
tuations deftirute of the above men- 
tioned refources. 

‘ Thedefcription of thefe mills would 
be foreign cto the defign of my pre- 
fent paper, they curtailing the em- 
ployment of the induftrious poor, 
which it is my with to’ promote as 
much as pofiible.—But;’ in order to 
convert this account to the greateft 
public advantage, it ts neceflary that 
fome other deferibe fairhfully and 
aceurately the mode of manafaétare 
molt approved, on different parts of 
the Continent, Ruffia, and America; 


in alk which places it forms air exten? 
five article of ecimmerce 5 ‘thut ‘from 
thefe collected relations ufeful inn: 
provements may be made, by com 
paring notes; and drawing’ prdper 
conthufions, Theimportance of this 
fubjeet will be evident, when we re- 
fleét that flax is the material of thé 
great dtaple of’ the fifterkingdom, 
ihe linen tetafaéturé; which arti! 
cle isin fach eftimation all over Eee 
rope, as to be /preterred. at matt of 


‘the foreign-markets, both on account 


of itebeauty and eheapae!s, 

Being in French Flanders abour 
two years ago, “T° faw codicil 
quantities of flax growing ned Liffe, 
and inal) the tircumjacent country, 
The foil anid mode of tiltage fected 
excellently calculated for it, atid’ex- 
cited my curiofity to be mihuttly in- 
formed of the'different ftages of their 
management: but I conld Wipe tolloat 
fach an account 2s to make the 'rela- 
tion fatisfadtory to myfelf’ “Gr” ‘the 
public. 7 . 

It may not be foreign, to my bre. 
fent fubjeet to remark, that Hibush 
flax conimutricates fomething Ofna 
extremely noxibus or poifonaus qiia- 
lity to the Water in Which itis mace- 
rated, a'T hate’ beetr convinced by 
feeing conftantly.a nomber of aea 
fith Hoating on its farface when there 
unluckily happéned 0 be any’ where 
it was iteeped; whether. this arifes 
from any thing fpecifically poifonou's 
in flax, or from the ftrong putria 
taint which the wat¢r’ acquires du- 
ring the maceration, I cannot'take 
opon’ me to decide ; yet notwith, 
ftanding this, the feed is, perhaps, 
one of the moft watritious of any ve. 
getable in ule. ‘They conrain a larg: 
quantity of oil? which is fed for mia- 
ny purpofes in medicine a3 well as 
the atts ; and, after the ¢xpreflion of 
the oif in London, the réfdunm is 
made into thin flat cakes, and fold at 
a confiderable price, in order to fat- 
ten different animals, particulary ox- 

cn. 
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en. At fir they.-diflike the oil- 
cakes very much, and will not feed, 
but by. breaking them ; {imall,. aad 
mixing a little chaff of oats. with them, 
to entice them to cat, they foon be- 
came very,fond of them. The fat 
commonly acquircsa yellow rancid- 
nefs,.but it is icarcely diicoverable 
by.the. favour, particularly af sheir 
food be changed to. bay.and turnips, 
or fomsthing clfe, a week or ten days 
before, they are flaughiered. Hogs 


fatten quickly upon them, but the 
mea is {orancid and itrong as not to 
be marketable. 

They féldom cultivate any flaxin 
Ireland for feed, being {applied on 
better terms, annually, from: Ame- 
rica, than they could raife it them. 
felves : but, during the late wan, they 
were fecefhated to import it from 
Ruflia, and different parts of the 
Baltic. 





= + ety 


FIRNAZ ted MIRVAN: 


N the carlier ages of the world, 

~mankiod knew no, other ties but 
thofe of nature. No throne: savas 
then ¢reéted upon the ruins of liberty, 
and no men were taught like the-da- 
vage af the foreit to, bow the neck, 
to force, and ufurpation... Theearth 
covered with riches fupplied a health- 
ful and. harmlefs repaft, andat once 
gave herinhabitan:s jecurity and con- 
tent, . 

In thofe happy. times it was, that 
fortune had fhowered down its gilts 
upon Misvan, who togk up his refi- 
dence by the borders.of the Cafpian 
fea. Here, in a country replete, with 
every convenience, that could fupply 
necefity,and every charm thatcould 
invite the eye, he epjoyed, or might 
have enjoyed uninterrupted tranquil- 
lity. He was.rich——but he was not 
happy; wildom requires no abund- 
ance to make mad content... Tho’ 
the education of this youth was cul- 
tivated with all imaginable afiduity, 
yet his’ patural impatience, taught 
himto {purn the bleflings with which 
he was furrounded, and carried his 
wifhes even beyond the capacity of 
nature to fatisfy. ' His foul foon faw 
only a difguiting uniformity io the 
good which he enjoyed. What re- 


medy for a pain that feemed incur- 
able? though nature be never fo in- 
Gulgent, fhe is poor to the defiring 
fon of folly. 





An Fafern Tale. 


Onc day, fatigued with winding 
through) all the mazes of his apxious 
defires, he infenfibly fell afleep... Fir- 
naz, the king of the Genii, hadcom- 
paflion upon. his wretched fitvation, 
and undertook to cure him of his al- 
lufions, by convincing his imagina- 
lions jaa dream of truths het had 
feemed to defpife when, waking. 

Mirvan,tancied bimfelf placed on 
the fummit.of a mountain, where, 
leaning againitthe trankof a{pread- 
ing cedar, .he enjoyed at one view, 
all the pofleflions of his anceitors, 
which covered the valley beneath. 
But far from regarding this wealth 
with joy, he. burft into complaint 
and inveétive. Affaulted by a thou- 
fand different defires, he walked for- 
ward with an uncertain pace, when 
fuddenly his eyes were itruck witha 
light that feemed more than terreitri- 
al. His furprife was {till encrealed 
by the appearance af a cloud with 
all the beautiful variations of the 
rainbow, which ambrofial periume, 
Firnaz, king of the Genii, conduct- 
ed to the place where the difcomtent- 
ed youth was ftanding; and thus 
addrefled him: ‘ Son of mortality, 
{peak thy griefs, in order to find re- 
drefs.” Encouraged by the voice, 
the youth returned, ‘ ‘The dull u- 
niformity of my condition is iniup* 
portable; the morning differs not 


from the night, and to-day om 
bles 
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bles yefterday ;' all: my ‘life appears 
but a moment lengthened ‘by dif- 
guiting repetition. ‘The*valley and 
the foreft are ftripped of their beauty, 
in my eye. —Even the charms of the 
beaateous Thyrza  herfelf, are no 
longer pleafing fince fhe ‘has’ bleft me 
with enjoyment.’ 

« Favourable'genius,cdntinued he, 
for'thy Jooks beipeak thy com paffion, 
change the country-which we ‘now 
behold, into a.repion refembling that 
pofiefied by thate beings who refide 
atiove the flars.\: Let-it contain: ar 
abitra&t of all whole besaties which 
are. difperfed toond the creation, that 
sll may Gauer my fenies,°and that 
my foul may have entire fruition in 
ali that imagination can conceive of 

adure. 

ce. wifh'd; and the indulgent ge- 
nius foon complied with ‘his impor- 
wmate requelt. “The face of natare 
grew ten thouland times more beau- 
tifal than: ever raprusous ‘poet had 
fancied. ‘The violet°and the ama- 
ranthus {prung up beneath their fteps. 
Lhe zephyr; enchanted with this 
delightful landicape, wafted its cdo- 
riferous breath on every fide. » All 
that could gratify fenfe,; ‘or excite fa- 
tiety; were therein profufion. Mir- 
van now begah’ to revive; he per- 
ceived himfelf placed apon a bed of 
rofes, over-fhaded by a bower of ne. 
ver-fading green.! In the enthufiaim 
ot his rapture he arofe, traverfed the 
charming plain with an hafty ftep. 
Here diftraéted in a variety of beau- 
ty, he feemed at a lofs what to pre- 
fer. ‘The juicy anana, the delicate 
lotos, by turns, attract his hand and 
his eye; his cars are flattered by the 
confort of the grove. —Like a weary 
traveller, our youthful complainant 
feemed now at eafe, having come to 
the feat of deftination. He had not 
wandered jong in this ideal fcene of 
beauty, when he difcovered feven 
nymphs who fixed their regards upon 
him.—They moved with unfpeak- 


able grace, and-all their-loéks ferved 
to infpire plevfuré} -Mitvan ‘few 
and was enchanted with theit beauty ; 
the other¢harms of the! country now 
feemed Joftin the comparifon. The 
nymphs feensed ro’be‘confeious of his 
péfion, and affaming @n air of mo- 
defty, fled-to the thicket fhades, fure 
of being puriaed. 

Thus bleft and bleffing, he at firft 
thoughe his ‘rapturés: would: never 
end.) But {carce were eight’ days 
pafied in’ this abode, “when the mi- 
nates began to lengthen, and ‘new 
wifhes to interrupt jhis happinefs. 
His cars: were fatigued Wwitit conti- 
naed harmony, his yes with the ré: 
petition of beauty. The reatoning 
principle feemed tank’ on the bed of 
floth, and the foul had’ no opporta- 
nity Of vigorous exertion .—I deteif, 
cried he, a life where nothirig is found 
but foftnels and eafe, no'veriety to 
ammate, no danger to excite refolation. 
Ah! would: Firnaz but once more 
hear my prayer, it tsinot to fpend 
my days in thearms of pleafure, I 
could with to embark im greater rap. 
tures, 1 could with for'powcer, as I 
fee the plain withour limits lying a. 
round tric) I would defire alfo to go- 
vern a people with unbounded au- 
thority. 

He had fcarce fpoken whien anin- 
vifible arm’ feizing ‘him inflanily, 
tranfported him through the air, He 
beheldia country withour limits, di- 
verfified with fovetts of cedars whofe 
tops icemed to reach the clouds, large 
rivers divided if, at once fup plying 
an caly conveyance, and giving { 
lity. Beautitul cities were GRended 
up and down without number. | Ali 
that you fee, cried his conductor, is 
thine. Mirvan, with a joyful heart 
bowed tothe ground, and thanked 
the indulgent genius. He fcarce 


concluded this inftance of gratitude, 
when he found himfelf in the midtt 
of a circle of heroes and ancient {a- 
ges, who chofe him their king, even 
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before he liad time to retura from his 
aftonithmem. His brows were bound 
with a diadem, andthe filver found- 
ing-trumpat proclaimed his accethon 
among .the.peopic.. The popylace 
thronged ‘around to kils the fteps of 
his throne, while nymberiefs camels 
came loaded with all the riches of the 

Eait, and the (pices of ahe neighbour- 
ing Ifies, © tte! 

. Tae ears of Mirvan were charmet 
with the martial nogesof-thye (rum, 
pet, and the ncighing of) the honiey 
cquippsd fpr. evar: his heart. began 
td: beat tor! cong uelk, and.as they. Who 
with fogengmigs. eafily coeate, then: 
he foon went.vo war; attacked the 
fog and savas victorious. | One con- 
quel. feemed, only to induce him to 
with far moee;, he went from viStory 
to victory, till ali his neighbours be- 
came tributary, or all their countries 
laidin ruin. He firft then began to 
form the with of.a once famous Eu- 
ropean hero, namely, that of new 
worlds to conquer; but the time ap- 
proached that. his, vanity wasio be 
humbled... A diltant country that 
had, with jealous eyes, feen, his pro- 
gels in invading the liderties. of o- 
thers, began to fear for their own; a 
love of fre:dom fupplied them with 
both condudt and courage. They 
attacked the enemy of mankind wich 
a force, which it was impoflible 
ta refit; the army of flaves fell by 
myriads: ‘the hero now began to 
confider that he was bat min: he 


. 


Anecilote. 


fled. for falety to the forett, alone, de. 
ferted by the crowd of flatterers, and 
now. given-up a prey to famine, fa- 
tigae and his own reflections: fill 
more morufying than either. After 
a long journey he foufid himfelf in 
the midi. af a plain, encircled by a 
mountain. He repofed himfelfomea 
bank by a glafly rivatet that. pdured 
from @neighbouting-hill. The foul 
of, Mirvat. feemed all. difcord sand 
confufiun:, wretch that Dam, cried 
he, why wae L.bamito this varituy 
of difkrefs 2 :whyi brought -intovthe 
World, to furvive aveny felicity 2. the 
poor peafant, wha feeds upon roots 
and waters the wandering, favage 
that hunts for. a precarious meal is 
happier fac than I; I will not, can. 
not furvive it! Ele had fcarce finith. 
ed, when chrowing bim(élf headlong 
into the water, he ‘there expected 
to terminate a -weetched extiences 
when the fancied coldaefs.: of the 
waves gave an imftant fhock, which 
awaked him from his dream.  Belide 
him tay the lovely (Vayrza, his fa. 
vourite wife, mord beaytiful than the 
morning 3 his attendants came with 
fubmifiiveafhduity, to know his plea- 
fure: in fhort, he found all his pof- 
{eflions real, all bis wants imaginary, 
and ever after-retained: a proper fhare 
of gratitade, for the benefits he en- 
joyed from heaven, without once 
marmuring at its having been more 
indulgent to others. 


ANEC 

GREAT Dignitary of the 
church in France, upon read- 

ing thefe words in the fifth chapter 
of Genefis, «And all the days: that 
* Adam lived were nine hundred 
‘and thirty years, and he died; and 
* all the days of Seth, were nine hun- 
* dred and twelve years, and he di- 
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‘ed; and all the days of Methule- 
‘lah, were nine hnndred and fixty 
«nine years, and he died ;’ immedi- 
ately fhut himfelf up in a convent, 
and retired from the world, as not 
thinking any thing in this life worth 
purfuing, which had not regard to 
another. 
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The American Mu/fe. 














ORIGINAL. POETRY, 





To the Memory of Mrs. Hywasetta Anna Maria Dusuisson, a Lady of 
fingular Beauty, who died at Philadelphia, in July, 1 792; aged 19 years. i 


H, lovely Vifion! art thou gone? 
Doft thou repofe in Death’s dull fhade ? 
Are all thy boafted ghories flown ? 
Doft thou too reft among the dead ? 


Oh, faireft flower that ever bloom’d 
To deck life’s variegated fcene, 
How fhort liv’d have thy beauties been ? 
No fooner open’d than entomb’d ! 
: With rifing joys Hope ftrew’d thy way, 
And Hygea’s rofes deck’d thy brow ; 
Lovely, and young, and good, and gay, 
Thou wert—but ah! what art thoa now? 


Cold—lifele{s——-dead—a fenfelefs clod— 
To death’s chill grafp an early prey ; 
Frail as the tenants of the fod 
Which fhrouds thee from the face of day. 


Let frantic Mirth be penfive here, 

Here let Youth weep its tranfient bloom ; 
Here let vain Beauty drop 2 tear, 

For Harriet mouldeérs in the tomb. 


 _ ~~ TOR Geass «re 





Come, weeping mufe, come form a wreathe 
To deck the turf where beauty lies ; 

Where the foft winds of evening breathe, 
Where morning’s {weeteft dews arifc. 


But wherefore mourns my heart thine early doom, 
Or ftrays in weeping filence round ~ grave? 
Can the dull ear of death my fighs receive ? 

Or dwells the xtherial being in the tomb? 


No, burfting from death’s dark confines, 
And wand’ring on the gaics of even, 
[t wings its flight to happier climes, 
And gains at laft—its long with’d heaven. 
Tel! me, fair eflence, when releas’d from clay, 
Thy pinions open’d in a land anknown, 
Did no kind angel haite on purple plume, 
To hail thee fafeand guide thee on thy way ! 











Original Poetry. 


Did not the echoing Lyra’s melting ftrain 


Obliterate the memory cf each tear, 


To rapture toothe each yet remaining fear; 
And urge thy wond’ring {pirit from its chain’? 


Tt dtdemit did—the folemn ftrain 


Seems to vibrate on my enchanted ear ; 
And wilder’d with the floating tones I hear; 


-_ 


ife’s ruby current warbles in my veins. 


“ Welcome from the bands of pain, 


«“ Welcome from Sin’s Vanetul pow’r, 
“© Welcome from Dearh’s drear domain, 


« Thou fhale feel their ire no more. 


« All that thou haft heard below, 
«« All that Angel pow’rs can know, 
«« Peace eternal, joy divine, 

« Everlafting love are thine. 


« Let the garland we affume, 

‘© Amaranth with myrtle join’d, 
«« Flow’rets of perpetual bloom, 

“ Thy triumphant temples bind. 


« Lo! the walls of Paradife ! 
« Lo, the pearly gates unfold ! 

« Darting fplendours down the fkies ; 
« Lucid gems and {parkling gold. 


« There no Sum, with dazzling beam, 


«« Gilds the glowing cheek of morn; 


« There no Moon, with {mile ferene, 
Araciy gtd 
«*« Waits mild evening's calm return : 


«“ There dwells UNCREATED LIGHT, 
«« Blazing with unfading ray ; 
« Ne’er we know returning night— 


« Bleft with everlafting day. 
“ Hark !—I hear the warbling throng 


«« Hail thee to thy native home ; 
“ Hark! theie Lyra’s bid thee come— 
“« Halle, fair Angel,—hafte along ! 
New York, Sept. 1792. 








The SONG of the GHOST. 


LONG the fteep-worn bank that Hadfon laves, 
I lately wander’d in a penfive mood ; 
Sooth’d by the murmuring found of diftant waves, 
And rapt in mufing, gaz’d the rolling flood. 


Sol had retir’d and left the world to night, 
Whole raven wing was ftretched o’er the gloom ; 


While clouded Luna theda pallid lighe, 


‘That wakes fad ipettres from their lurid tomb. 
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Yor, Ill. No. 10. 








Original Poetry. 


Thus, while no founds, but murmurs on the fhore, 


Engeg’d attention, or difturb’d repole, 
A plaintive voice was heard amid the roar, 
And thefe complainings from the voice arofe :— 


« Liften, O Night! whofe all-attentive ear 
“« The tale of forrow ne’er refus’d to knows 

“« Whofe pearly .dew-drops {peak the confiant tear, 
«« That flarts {pontaneous at the note of woe. 


“« And thou, O Hudfan! dreary fcene of death, 
‘In mournful cadence let thy waters roll ; 

“ Thy waters, which beheld my ftifled breath, 
‘« And faw the anguith of my flruggling foul. 


« Ahl cruel fate! to blaft the blooming flower, 
Which juft difclos’d its beauties to the day ; 
« To blaft all hope in one difaf?rous hour, 
*«« And {natch from hov’ring joys my life away. 
‘* All nature fmjPd, with countenance ferene, 
“ Upon my days, which in glad tenor mov'd ; 
** Youth, health, and beauty, painted all the fcene, 


“« And love had promis’d blifs to me—who lov’d. 
* Waiting, with anxious hope, the flemb’ring wind, 


“To waft me quickly with propitious gale, 
‘« T gave to rapture all my ardent mind, 
*« And bade gay fancy o'er my fears prevail. 


«« Ah, joys unfolid! ah, ye fleeting charms! 
** Which paint delufion in this world below ! 
‘«« While prefent pleafures prefs to court my arms, 


« Fate fleps between, and deals the deftin’d blow. 


* Plung’d in the deep—all human help is vain ; 
‘* In vain to heaven J raife a feeble ery ; 

“T fink, | ftruggle, rife, and fink again— 
Eternal darknefs fhrouds my faded eye. 


‘« There lies my cosfe, to maa its place unknown, 
«« Beneath the wathing of the f t weve; 

«« Nor hears my anguifh, nor my tly moan, 
«« But fleeps feeurely in its wat'ey grave. 


«« Ye fhores! be witnefsto my hopelefs woe ; 
« Ye waters! tell it in your fad’ning roar ; 

« And, ye dread winds! in plaintive fury blow 
« Your loudeft notes, fueh mis’ry to deplore. 


‘« Frequent as night returns enwrapt in fhade, 

« On this fad ftream my airy form thall float ; 
«« My grief the diftant caverns thall pervade, 

‘« And eche lengthen out the difmal nace. 
Thus fang the gholt, and glided in my fight s 

I knew his form, ’twas Beldewain, the young— 
I faw th’ unhappy, by the lamar light, 

Nor could I check the effort of my tongue. 
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“ My 








Original Poetry, 


« My friend, my Béidewain!” but inftant few 
The woful fhade, and fcap’d my eager eye— 
My eye turns quick, the {peétre to purtue ; 
Bat lo! he’s gone, I heard his farewell figh. 
Ofober 16th, 1792. 











The OLD MAN’s FAREWELL. 
R or is from cities, in a flow’ry vale 


Of fweet contentment, have I {pent my life ; 
see from the noifome air which kings inhale, 
An happy ftranger to the ftatefman’s ftrife. 


There, blefs’d with competence, (I with’d no more) 
My days and nights ferenely paft away ; 

A little flock fed near my humble door, 
And thrufhes warbled from the diftant f{pray. 


But time no more fuch happy days thall fend— 
Youth on Acasto’s cheek no more fhall bloom ; 
At fetting fun thal) all my forrows end, 
And I, forgotren, flumber in the tomb. 


I once was young; then with the cheerful lark 
I rofe, each pleafing labour to begin ; 

But {pring has lef me, and the vital {park 
Of life’s dim taper fcarcely glows within. 


Farewell ye raral fcenes, whofe lofs | mourn— 
Ye {weet retreats of innocence fincere— 

Where {miling {pring proclaim’d its firlt return, 
And blooming fummer parted with a tear. 


Oft have I kifs’d thy gently-{preading green, 
And gather’d rofes from thy flow’ry mead ; 
Where bleating flocks and lowing herds convene, 

And on the {weeteft buds of nature feed. 


But, peaceful fhades, I leave you all behind ; 
Ye ftreams go murmur to another’s woes ; 
No more on your f nks, at eve reclin’d, 
Shall your foft tin lull me to repofe. 


In youth I wander’d like the happy bird, 
Wherever roving fancy bade me fly; « 

But youthful blifs, alas! too long defer’'d— 
A wretched ftranger I unpitied die! 


No partner now to cheer my lonely way 
Through the laft windings of this world of care; 
No lifping child have I to with my flay, 
Nor one kind friend to drop a parting tear. 


Then youth take warning, and in feafon pay 
The tribute due to Hymen’s fhrine of blifs ; 
Seleft a partner for life’s rugged way, 
Nor truft your pleafures to a ftolen kifs. 








PHILON. 
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Farewell my gen’rous dog, my only friend, 
Companion of my) joys and cares adieu ; 

Down the fteep precipice of death I bend— 
My days are pat—my minutes are but few. 


Come, faithful Tray, receive my laft embrace ; 
And when I flumber in the filent grave, 

Jn mem’ry of thy mafter guard the place; 
"Tis all, poor dog, my dying withes crave. 


Thus {poke the fage, while Fate awhile delay’d, 


To let Acasto make his laft requeft : 


From his dim fight the well-known obje@s fade, 
And life’s pale flame forfook his troubled breaft. 
THE DRONE. ] 





~ “cS REDE re 
MORNING: 4 Ruapsovy 
I E'D by the hours, the roiy Morning {prings, 


_4 Far from the balmy Eat, on rofy wings; 


hile yee with plumage pearl’d with glittering dew, 


The foaring larks their mattin fongs renew ; 

Lead the full choir which hail the rifing ray, 
And pour their mufjc on the {miles of Day ; 

The bluth diffufed boundlefs to the fight, 

Now languithes in brighter floods of light, 
Whofe genial influence makes the flowers unfold, 
And gilds the mountains and the fields with gold ; 
Kor lo! in majefty array’d and crown’d, 

With pointed glories wide encircling round, 

As firft in magnitude among the — 

The Sun, bright fountain of the Day, appears; 
Thro’ traéts immenfe of world-involving fies, 
And fwifter far than the wing’d lightning flies, 
O’er the reflecting deep his radiance {preads, 

And far and wide the broad effulgence theds. 


Smit with his beams, Earth loud exults and fings, 
Laugh all the fields, and all the forefl rings ; 
Smile the green hills, rejoicing too the vale, 
Yields all its howery fragrance to the gale; 

The rough fea fhouts beneath th’ enkindtiog tky, 
And foams its waves, and lifts its voice on high ; 
While fmoother flreams elance the quivering ray, 
Murmur a fong, and cheerful glide away. 


Smit with his beams, the — Maia {preads 
Her bofom fweets, and her ambrofia theds ; 
From all the beauteous progeny of flowers 

That variegate the beds, or deck the bowers, 
The early ray, the incenfe breath inhales, 

Or from the vernal fcenes, or wanton gales, — 
Which whifpering foft, their wavy plumes difplay, 
Fan round the flowers, and waft their fweets away : 
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In vain the fond fafpiring wantons rove, 

To waft the balmy gifts of Flora’s love; 

The Sun imbibes the odours on their wings, 
And drinks of Neétar from a thoufend {prings. 


On Earth’s green mantle fee the pearling dew, 
Prefent their minute glories to the view ; 

In lucid drops, depiét with various dyes, 

And trembling with the fmallef breath that flies, 
Given by the fine difparted beam, to thine 

More bright than diamonds {parkling from the mine : 
Hence from the glafly blades, or flowery leaves, 
His daily tribute the bright San receives ; 
Abforb’d by him, on vaprous pinions gay, 

They rife and veil the fervid blaze of day ; 

Then waite in breezes, or low low’ring round, 
In fhowers defcend and cool the parched ground. 


Thefe are thy works, Benicnity immense ! 
Which point thy wifdom to our bounded fenfe ; 
Which intimate abftra& of goodnefs thine, 

And beauty borrow’d from a fource divine, 

In each procefs of Nature’s hand we fee, 
Refults tho’ various, ftill gradate to Tue. 


ROLLANDO. 


SELECT£0D POB TR Y. 











ELEGY éy Mrs. Cuartotrre Smitu. 


ARGUMENT. 


This Elegy is written on the fuppofition, that an indigent young woman bad 
been addrefjed by the fon of a wealthy yoeman, ole refenting bis attach- 
ment, had driven bim from home, and obliged him to have recourse for Jub- 
fihence to the occupation of a pilot, in which, attempting to fave a veffel im 
diflre/s, be perilked. 

The father dying, a tomb is fuppofed to be erefted to bis memory in the church- 
yard of Middleton, a village on the margin of the fea in Suffex : and while 
a tempefl is gathering, the unfortunate young woman comes thither, and 
courting the (ame death as bad robbed her of ber lover, foe awaits its vit- 
lence, and is at length overwhelmed by its waves. 


“ ARK gathering clouds involve the threat’ning fkies, 
‘The fea heaves conicious of th’ impending gloom, 
Deep hollow murmurs from the cliffs arife, 
They come—the {pirits of the tempeft come. 


Oh! may fuch terrors mark the approaching night, 
_As reign’d on that thefe ftreaming eyes deplore ! 
Fiath ye red fires of heaven with fatal light, 
And with confli€ting winds ye waters roar. 


Loud 
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Loud and more loud ye foaming billows barf! 
Ye warring elements more fiercely rave |! 

Till the wide waves o’erwhelm the {pot accurft, 
Where ruthlefs av’rice finds a quiet grave.” 


Thus, with elafp’d hands, wild looks, and ftreaming hair, 
While fhrieks of horror broke her trembling {peech, 


A wretched maid—the victim of defpair, 


Survey’d the threat’ning ftorm and defart beach. 


Then to the tomb, where now the father flept, 
Whole rugged nature bade her forrows flow, 
Frantic the turn’d—and beat her breaft and wept, 

Invoking vengeance on the duft below. 


“ Lo! rifing there above each humbler heap, 

Yon cypher’d ftones his name and wealth relate, 
Who gave his fon remorfelefs to the deep, 

While I, his living vi€tim, curfe my fate. 


Oh! my loft love! no tomb is plac’d for thee, 
That may to ftrangers eyes thy worth impart ; 
Thou haft no grave, but in the ftormy fea, 
And no memorial but this breaking heart. 


Porth to the world, a widow’d wanderer driven, 
I pour to winds and waves th’ unheeded tear, 
Try with vain effort to fubmit to heaven, 
And fruitlefs call on him who cannot hear. 


Oh! might I fondly clafp him once again, 

While o’er my head th’ infuriate billows pour, 
Forget in Death this agonizing pain, 

And feel his father’s cruelty no more. 
Part raging waters, part, and thew beneath, 

In your dread caves his pale and mangled form, 
Now while the demons of defpair and death, 

Ride on each blaft, and urge the howling florm! 


Lo! by the lightning’s momentary blaze, 

[ fee him rife the whitening waves above, 
No longer fuch as when in happier days, 

He gave th’ enchanted hours to me and love. 


Such as when daring the enchafed fea, 
And courting dangerous toil he often faid, 
That every peril, one foft {mile from me, — 
One look of {peechlefs tendernefs o’er paid. 


Bat dead, disfigured, while between the roar 
Of the loud waves his accents pierce mine car, 

And feem to fay—ah! wretch, delay no more, 
But come, unhappy mourner--meet me here. 


Yet, powerful Fancy, bid the phantom fay, 
Still let me hear him !—"tis already pat ; 

Along the waves, his fhadow glides away, 

I lofe his voice amid the deaf’ning blat. 










Ah! 
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Ah! wild delufion, born of frantic pain ! 
Fle hears not, comes not, from his watery bed, 
My tears, my anguilh, my defpair are vain ; 
Th’ infatiaté ocean gives not up its dead. 


"Tis not his voice! hark! the deep thunders roll, 
Up heaves the ground; the rocky barriers fail ; 

Approach, ye horrors that delight my foul, 
Defpair, and death, and defolation hail—” 


The ocean hears—th’ embodied waters come, 
Rife o’er the land, and with refiltleis iweep, 

Tear from its bate the proud apgrefion’s tomb, 
And bears the injur’d wo eternal Deep. 


— a —— 
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WARSAW, uly 25. 
I{E new conttitution, the ter- 
mination of which we have 
long apprehended, is at length at an 
end. 

On Sanday night, the Ruffian mi- 
nilter delivered the final an(wer of 
his Imperial miftrefs, to the King, in 
which fhe declares her determination 
of re-eftablifhing the ancient confti- 
tution, and of fupporting, to the ut- 
molt of her power, the confederation 
of Targovica, 

The rapid advance of the Ruffian 
troops, and the determined language 
of her Imperial Majefty, left King 
Scaniflius no alternative ; he, there- 
fore, on the following morning, af- 
fembled the nobles, communicated 
to them the Empre({s’s determinations, 
and at the fame time recommended, 
to prevent the further effufions of 
blood and difmemberment of the 
kingdom, to fubmit to a temporary 
mmcomuenience, to revoke the conftiru- 
tron fettled on the third of May, 

1791, toreftore the ancient form of 
government, and co fubmit the arbi- 
tration of the differences between the 
people of Poland and the Emprefs, 
to the three Counts Potocki, Rezi- 





vulky, and Branicki—and propoled, 
in compliance with a requifition from 
the Emprets, that Prince Poniatow- 
fki fhould be recalled, and Count 
Branicki invefted with the command 
of the army, but the Affembly was 
by no means unanimogs in the adop. 
tion of thefe fentiments. 

Paris, Auguft 14. The fatue of 
Lewis XLV, is at length taken down, 
and now liesin the court of the Com- 
mons-houfe. It weighs 2,725 ]bs. 
It was ereéted on the 14th of July, 
1689, exaétly one hundred years be- 
fore the revolution took place, which 
paved the way for its being taken 
down. 

London, Aug. 16. The following 
letter was fent yefterday from the Se- 
cretary of State’s office, to the matter 
of Lloyd’s Coffee-houfe ; 

Whitehall, Wednefday, Auguft 15. 

‘ Mr. Autt prefents his complimenis 
to Mr. Taylor, mafter of Lloyd’s 
Coffee-houie, and acquaints him, a- 
grecably to his requeft, that a mel- 
fenger arrived this morning from Pa- 
ris, with the news of a commotion 
on Friday, in which the mob killed 
the greateit part of the Swifs guards, 
who defended the Thuilleries, a8 al/o 
feveral 
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fevetal perfons of diftin&ion, amongtt 
whom was M. Clermont’ Tonnere, 
and deftroyed the furniture of ‘the 

alace, and all the out-buildings ad- 
joining. Atthebeginning of the tu- 
malt, the King, the Queen, and the 
Royal Family efcaped acrofs the gar- 
den tothe National Affembly, in a 
room adjoining to which they con- 
tinued on Sunday, when the mef- 
fenger {et out. On Friday the Af- 
fembly decreed, that the executive 
power was withdrawn from the king, 
and that, for the prefent, government 
fhould be entrufted to minifters of 
their nomination. That the King 
fhould be lodged in fome place of 
fafety, and the civil lift no longer 
continued. That the primary af- 
femblies fhould be convened for the 
26th init. in order to appoint a Na- 
tional Convention, to mect at Paris 
on the 2oth of September, to decide 
ultimately upon the forfeiture of the 
crown, and the mode of eftablifhing 
an executive power.’ 

The horrible exceffes of Paris are 
hardly conceivable.—Cuftom has re- 
conciled us to furvey the deaths of 
civil conteft without the indignant 
agony we feel at deliberate maflacre. 
But every fibre of the heart fhrinks at 
the recital of infamy difgraceful to 
humanity, and much more to fex. 
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The tempef of the Parifian women 
is that of tygers, or rather furies.—» 
The conquered Swifs, leading to 
prifon, were torn by them from the 
military who guarded them, and ia 
delirious barbarity cut to pieces. 

‘The Swifs guards ‘who farvived 
the -meffacre, are all detained as pri- 
foners at the Palais Boarbon, until 
a court martial fhall have decided on 
their face. The maffacre of the Swits 
guards will certainly induce all the 
thirteen Cantons to join the league, 
and declare immediate war againft 
France. 

The advices from France, brooght 
to town yelterday evening, exprefs, 
that the King had on Monday fignifi- 
ed to the National Affembly, his with 
to comply with the fentiments of the 
people ;and defired to abdicate, form- 
ally, the crown, to which their con- 
fidence wasno longer attached. All 
that he further requefted was fuch a 
ftipend as the nation fhould not deem 
exceflive for the fupport of his family. 
Retirement was the only hope they 
had left! The aflembly replied, it is 
ftated to his Majefly, that the objeét 
exceeded their powers; that the re- 
folution of the ftate into its priftine 
elements, left every organization with 
the National Convention, to which 
the Royal defire muft be referred, 
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GEORGE-TOWN, O82. 13. 
HE public fales of lots in the 

city of Wafhington commen- 

ced laft Monday,and ended on Thurf- 
day. The fales, we underftand, turn- 
ed out highly fatisfa€tory to the com- 
miffioners, and all thofe immediately 
interefted in the city—thofe made by 
fingle lots, we are informed, aver- 
aged fome ninety odd pounds; thofe 
by {quares,nearly feventy-five pounds 
for each lot. Several private com- 
panies have made offers to the com- 
miffioners for many hundred lots each 


and on terms to evince their confi- 
dence in the rapid growth of the city. 

Prowidence, O2. 18. Mr. Nicho- 
]as Brown’s generous donation of law- 
books to Rhode-Ifland college has er- 
rived; and they are placed in the of- 
fice of David Howel, Efq: profeflor 
of law, agreeably. to the tenor of the 
gift.—The books were purchafed in 
London, by Mr. John Francis, of this 
town, and are a very complete col- 
leAion of ancient and modern law 


learning. 


News 
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New-York, O4.1. On the 8th of 
Augui, Mr.Pinckney, the American 
miniller, had his firft audience of the 
King of Great- Britain, when he de- 
livered his credeotials. He was intro- 
duced by Mr. Dundas, one of the 
principal Secretaries of State, and 
condacted. by Mr. Cotterel, deputy- 
maiter of the ceremonies. 

A number of genilemen inthe city 
of Albany have formed them/lelves 
into an affociation for the purpofe of 
ereQling a City Tontine Hotel: the 
flock of faid company to confit of 
one thoufand hares, of fifteen dollars 
each: the houfe to be built in the 
molt commodious manner, and, to- 
gether with the lot or lots, out-houfes, 
furniture, &c. tocokt 16,000 dollars, 

O&.6. We have the pleafure to 
infor m the public, that the light-houfe 
on Cape Henry is nearly finithed, and 
that a jight will in a fhort time be 
placed in it, 

From Philade!phia we learn, that 
on Tuefday morning laft, at half after 
one o'clock, there was a fall of {now 
jn that city ; aod a gentleman from 
the country informs, that at about 
cleven miles diflance from that city, 
the {now was two inches deep. 

04.17. Friday latt, the 12th inf, 
being the commencement of the 4th 
Columbian Century, was obferved as 
a Centuary Feftival by the Tammany 
Society, and celebrated in that ftile 
of fentiment which diftinguithes this 
focial and patriotic inftitution.—lIn 
the evening a monument was erected 
to the memory of Columbus, orna- 
mented by tran/parency, with a va- 
riety of {uitabie devices. This beau- 
tifu) exhibition was expofed for the 
gratification of public curiofity, fome 
time previous to the meeting of the 
fociety —An clegant oration was de- 
livered by Mr. John B. Johnfton, in 
which ievera! of the principal events 
im the life of this remarkable man 
were pathetically defcribed ; and the 
interefling confequences to which his 
great atchievemcnts had already, and 
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matt Rill conduct the affairs of man. 

kind, were pointed ovf in a manner 

extremely fatisfactory. 
——MARRIAGES.— 

In New-York.—-In the capital,Mr, 
Vincent Tilyou, aged 64, to Mrs.M, | 
Wood, aged 25.—Mr, A. Brower, 
Printer, to Miis Lydia Louden, 
Mr. John Johnfon, to Mifs Elizabeth 
Shever,—-Mr. J. Thompfon, to Mifg 
Elizabeth Montagnie.—-Mr. William 
Fofbroak, to Mrs. Smith, widow of 
the late Mr, T. Smith.— Mr. Reuben 
Price, to Milfs Rhoda Titus.—-Mr,J, 
B. Due, to Mifs Mary Cunninghem: 

On Long-IfMand. At Newtown, 
Mr, James Harper, to Mifs Sufenaah 
Furman.—Mr. T,Whey, to Mio, 
Bugby. At Huntington, Mr. B, 
Seaman, to Mifs Ruth Ketchom, 

In Neaw- Ferfey,—At Second River, 
Mr. Haac Bogart, to MifsS, Whitten, 

At Speedwell, Daniel Thew, Bias 
to Mifs Klizabeth Burnet, " 

—DEATHS.— 
InNew-York.—In the capital, Mrs. 
Catharine Lather, wife of Col. Joha 
Lather. 
On Long-Ifland. At Huntington, 
Dr. Jophar Platt, in bis 87th year 

At Hunt’s Point, Weftcheftor coun- 
ty, Mr. Stephen Drake, of this city; 
a young gentleman univerfally ef- 
teemed and juflly regretted. 

In Rhods-Ifland.— At Providence, 
the Rev. Mofes Badger, reétor of the 
Epifcopal church of that place. 

At Newport, Jofeph Clarke, fq. 

In New- Ferfey —W . Burnet, Lifq. 

ln South. Carolina. At Charlefton, 
Mrs. Ann Timothy, proprietor of 
the State Gazette. 

In Georgia —At Augufta,Mr, Ate 
chibald Blair, formerly of New-York 
—-FOREIGN DEATH. 

In England.—At his feat at Crom: 
ford, in Derbythire, Sir Ricwan® 
ArxwaricuT, who firlt introduced 
the {pinning of cotton into En 
and from the humble fitvation of 
barber arrived tothe pofieflion of upr 
wards of 600,000). flerling. 
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